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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ‘GERUSALEMME 
CONQUISTATA.’ 
(Concluded from p, 102.) 

2. | | Conquistata | Del Sig. Torquato 
Tasso | Libri xxiv. | Novamente Ristampati, | Con gli 
Argomenti a ciascun libro| Del Sig. Gio. Battista 
Massarengo, | Et la Tavola de’ Principij di tutte le 
stanze.| Alli Signori Sessanta del Conseglio Generale 
della Citta di Milano. | [Bookseller's — In Pavia 
M.D.xcIv.| Appresso Andrea Viano. Con licenza de’ 
Superiori, | Ad instanza de Antonio de gli Antonij. 
4to., printed in italic. The title is blank on 
the verso, and followed by three leaves of intro- 
ductory matter, commencing with a dedication of 
the work to the Council of Sixty by Antonio de 
gli Antonii, dated “Di Milano, li 30. di Luglio 
1594.” This occupies two and a third 
gives the names of the Sixty. Then follow three 
sonnets to Tasso “sopra la riforma del presente 
Poema,” by Gherardo Borgogni, Antonio Frigio, 


and Gio. Bat. Massarengo. These take up two 
pages, and the last introductory has some 
verses addressed to Tasso by Massarengo, 


and to Massarengo by Maria Spelta. The text 
occupies pp. 1-303, all numbe The table of 
first lines of stanzas, with errata and register, 
occupies twenty-eight pages, not numbered, but 
Tegistered ; and the whole concludes with the colo- 


Ee “In Pavia, Appresso Andrea Viano 1594, 
n licenza de’ Superiori.” 

The “ Argomenti” of Massarengo, consisting of 
one stanza each, summarizing the contents of the 
book, are placed within an ornamental border at 
the beginning of each book. The stanzas are 
numbered, and the initial letter of each book is 
placed within an ornamental woodcut border. 

3. Della | Gervealemme | Conquistata | del Sig. Tor- 
ay Tasso | Libri xxiv. | Novellamente Ristampati. | 

‘on gli Argomenti a ciascun libro | Del Signor Gio. 
Battista Massarengo ; | Et la Tavola de’ Principii di tutte 
le stanze. | All’ Illustrissimo, & Reverendiss. Mon- 
signore, il Sig. Federico | Borromeo, Cardinale di 8. 

aria de gli Angeli, | & Padrone Colendissimo. | [Book- 
seller's device, with A.V. on small escutcheon at the 
bottom for Andrea Viani, ] In Pavia, m.p.xcrv, | Appreseo 


+ | Andrea Viani, Con licenza de’ Superiori, 


4to., printed in italic. The title, which is blank 
on verso, is followed by ten pages of prelimi 
matter. Of these four are occupied by Viani’s 
dedication to Federico Borromeo, Cardinale di S. 
Maria “de gli Angioli,” so spelt in spite of the 
“ Angeli” on the title. This is dated “ Di Pavia, 
il primo d’Agosto, ™.D.xciv.,” and, consequently, 
two days later than Antonio de gli Antonii’s dedica- 
tion to the Milanese Council of Sixty. Then fol- 
lows a sonnet to the same cardinal by Massarengo, 
and another by the same on the camel, the device 
of the Borromei. These are followed by the same 
sonnets and Latin verses as appear in No. 2; and 
the last page contains a summary of the contents 
of the poem, crammed into three stanzas by Mas- 
sarengo. The text is identical with No. 2, being 
printed from the same types, with the table, errata, 
register,and colophon. In these, as in the Roman 
edition, the poem is printed in double columns, 
ten stanzas on a page. 

Brunet, who notes that this edition of Pavia is 
better than that of Milan, omits to observe that 
the superiority is confined to the preliminary , 
the remainder in both cases being precisely the 
same. The title, it will be observed, is studiously 
differentiated in the two issues, and pains have 
been taken to disguise their substantial identity. 
The object in view is somewhat amusingly set 
forth by Tasso himself in a letter to his friend and 
literary factotum Antonio Constantini, under date 
Rome, November 16, 1594. “In the monastery 
of which most learned fathers,” he writes (referring 
apparently to the Benedictine brothers of San 
Severino at Naples), “where I was lo many 
days, I have learnt a new doctrine, to wit, that of 
one and the same book it is possible to make 
different gifts or different dedications in various 
cities.” The device, I should imagine, was first 


invented by a publisher in difficulties, but it is 
leasant to find it recommended to Tasso on such 
igh religious authority. 
4. Di] Gervsalemme | Conquistata.| Del Sig. Tor- 
| Tasso. | Libri xxiiii. | [Portrait of Tasso, ex- 
quisitely engraved on copper, copied on a reduced scale 
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from that in No. 1, but with some alterations, and the 

addition of the name “Torqvato Tasso” round the upper 

of the oval, with a branch of laurel on each side of 

5 In Parigi, | Appreseo Abel L’Angelier | nella prima 
del palazzo. | M.D. OXv. 

There is a second title-page, worded like that of 


No. 1, but with stops added after “ Conquistata,” Leagu 


“Tasso,” and “Signor,” and with “In Parigi, | 
Appresso Abel L’Angelieri | nella prima colonna 
del palazzo. | u.p.toxv.,” instead of Facciotti’s 
name, 12mo. Including this second title, there 
are twelve preliminary leaves, which are not num- 
bered. The verso of both titles is blank. Then 
follows Ingegneri’s dedication, dated Rome, No- 
vember 10, 1592, instead of 1593. Then comes 
Tasso’s canzone on Cinthio’s advancement to the 
cardinalate, followed by a letter in French “ Aux 
Lecteurs,” by L’Angelier ; a sonnet ‘In lode del 
divin Sign. Tor uato Tasso,’ without the author’s 
name ; and two blank leaves. The stanzas of the 

are not numbered. The leaves of the text 
not the pages) are numbered on recto, with the 
exception of the first leaf and the last three. The 
text ends on what should be 466 recto. On the 
next leaf is a tailpiece, and the last is blank. As 
the numbering of the leaves after 226 is always 
wrong, and Brunet’s account is not quite correct, 
it may be as well to state that the work, when per- 
fect, consists of the title and forty cahiers of twelve 
leaves each, registered from A to Qq. The text is 
in italic, three stanzas to a page. me copies of 
this edition, as of No. 6, were divided by the 
original binder into two volumes, the first contain- 
ing the first twelve books, and the second the re- 
mainder ; but there is no title-page to the second 
volume, and the paging is continuous throughout. 
The extraordinary beauty of the little portrait of 
Tasso on the first title probably accounts for the 
fact that three out of the four Museum copies (two 
of which are in the Grenville Library) have the 
second title only. The fourth, which has the title 
with the engraving, is, unfortunately, deficient in 
the second. 

This edition in some respects is the most inter- 
esting of any. Its real date is 1595, the publisher 
being evidently shaky as to his Roman numerals, 
It may, therefore, possibly have been printed during 
the lifetime of Tasso, but happily the poet did not 
survive to learn the fate that befellit. Bya decree 
of the Parliament of Paris, dated September 1, 
1595, the work, which appears to have been pub- 
lished only a very short time before, was condemned 
in due form, and orders given that every copy 
should be destroyed. The most extraordinary 
point about this proceeding is that it was perfectly 
justified. Henry III., the last of the Valois, ex- 
communicated for the murder of the Guises and 
for fraternizing thereafter with Henry of Navarre, 
had been stabbed by the Dominican Jacques 
Clément on —— 1, 1589. On his death the 
Parliament of Paris, 


still identified with the/| the 


interests of the League, put the truncheon in the 
hand of “the dark Mayenne” as Lieutenant-General 
of France, and formally recognized the Cardinal de 
Bourbon as king. In 1590 “the helmet of Navarre” 
led the Huguenots to victory at Ivry, but the 
e was still only scotched, not killed. Hen 
IV. in vain endeavoured to enter his own capita}, 
and the Sorbonne declared him incapable of the 
French crown. The Huguenot king was too practicab 
a politician to allow his religious convictions to 
stand in the way of his ambition. He recanted 
the heresies of Protestantism, and reaped the re- 
ward of apostasy by being received into Paris on 
March 22, 1594. For a long time afterwards, 
however, Pope Clement VIII. withheld absolution 
from the royal convert. Henry was, no doubt, the 
“ child of his prayers and tears,” but so faithful a 
Pope could not be expected to acquiesce un- 
grudgingly in an arrangement which deposed a 
. of the Church from the throne of France. 

e leaven of the League, too, was still working. 
It had been summarily eliminated from the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, but the disaffection against the ex- 
Huguenot chief still ran high. Only a few days 
after the Parliament had condemned Tasso’s 
volume, Jean Chitel endeavoured to repeat the 
crime of Jacques Clément. He was unsuccessful. 
The Parliament banished the Jesuits, and Henry 
survived to fall under the knife of Ravaillac six- 
teen years later. 

The connexion between these events and the 
suppression of the ‘Conquistata’ is closer than ap- 
pears at first sight. In rewriting his poem Tasso 
was specially anxious to curry favour with the 
Aldobrandini family. Ippolito was the reigning 
Pope Clement VIII.; Cinthio, the Pope’s nephew, 

just been made cardinal, and was Tasso’s pe- 

culiar patron ; Giovanni, the Pope’s brother, was 
also a cardinal, as, I believe, were others of the 
clan. At that time, too, Henry IV. was still under 
the ban of the Church, the League recognized the 
Cardinal de Bourbon as king, and the Po 
naturally favoured the cardinal’s claims. Keenly 
on the look out for an opportunity of displaying 
his devotion to the Papacy, Tasso, in a moment of 
unhappy inspiration, devoted sundry stanzas to 
the adv of Pope Clement’s right to dispose 
as he ple of the crown of France. The feat 
presented considerable difficulties, but the poet 
was equal to the occasion. He made arrangements 
for his hero Godfrey to be translated to heaven in 
a dream, and there to forgather with his father 
Eustace, who acted as cicerone to the lions of the 
locality. Among other sights Godfrey is shown 
the eternal thrones of the Popes to be, and Eustace 
delivers himself of a somewhat obscure prophecy 
relative to their future occupants. The portion of 
it which specially refers to Pope Clement VIII., 
who is mysteriously styled “the Eighth” without 
Clement, runs thus (‘G. C.,’ xx. 75-7) :— 
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Not Pius ’mid the starry thrones shall know 
In heaven more joy of his great victory, 
Nor Sixtus, bent on hallowed works below, 
His pile that soars Olympus-high to see, 
Than he of boons benign he shall bestow 
To allay the law's o’er-dread severity— 
Father to kings and Shepherd, whom his God 
Chose for the world’s support and poised the load. 


France, now adorned by nature and by art, 
Then squalid mayst thou see in sable vest— 
From impious outrage no inviolate part, 
No refuge left with madness; unpossest : 
The crown a widow—wreckt and riven athwart 
Her fortunes, and the sick realm sore opprest, 
And of the royal tree the fairest bough 
Lopped from the trunk the lightning smote even now. 


He, and he only—ah, how far behind 

I leave our times !—can give the realm her king, 
The king his realm, the tyrant-monsters bind, 

Ani from indignant Heaven a pardon wring. 

His nephews twain, most meetly each assigned 

The sacred scarlet, with him shall he bring, 
Envoys and servants, faithful, grave, and sage, 

rays to scatter of his patronage. 

As the ‘Gerusalemme Conquistata’ is far from 
common, I quote the original stanzas :— 

Né Pio, fra gli stellati eterni seggi 

Fia pid di gran vittoria in Ciel contento, 

Ne di mole, ch’ Olimpo alta pareggi 

Sisto, 4 1’ opre 14 git pietose intento, 
Che d’ haver dato a le severe leggi 
Chi suo rigor contempre e suo spavento: 

Padre a regi e Pastor, sostegno al mondo, 

Ministro 4 Dio ch’ in lui appoggia il pondo. 

La Francia, adorna hor da Natura e d’ arte, 

Squallida allhor vedrassi in manto negro, 

Ne d’ empio oltraggio inviolata parte, 

Né loco dal furor rimago integro ; 
Vedova la corona—afilitte e sparte 
Le sue fortune, e’l regno oppresso et egro, 

E di stirpe real percosso e tronco 

Il pit bel ramo, e fulminato il tronco, 

Ei solo—O quanto lunge & tempi nostri 

Trascorro—ei solo il Ré pud dare al regno, 
E’| regno al Ré, domi i tiranni e i mostri, 
E placarli del Cielo il grave sdegno. — 
Ei due Nepoti eletti a i lucidi ostri 
Chiama, onde I’ uno e I altro in prima é degno 

Nuntii o ministri e fidi e gravi e saggi 

Che spargeran de le sue gratie i raggi. 

The Pius here referred to is Pius V., Michaele 
Ghislieri, and the “great victory” is that of the 
battle of Lepanto, 1571. The Sixtus is Sixtus V., 
“the second founder of Rome,” and the “ pile” 
the dome of St. Peter's. The severity of the laws 
introduced by this architectural — is even yet 
hardly forgotten in Rome, and their relaxation by 

ment was one of the main causes of his deserved 
good name among the Poper. 

Remembering the popularity of Nostradamus’s 
prophecies at the time, and the general situation of 
affairs in France when L’Angelier saw fit to pub- 
lish this edition in Paris, I am not at all disposed 
to quarrel with the Parliament for finding in these 
verses “des idées contraires 4 l’autorité du Roy et 
au bien du royaume, et attentatoires 4 I’honneur 


du feu Roy Henri IIT., et da Roy regnant Henry 
IV.,” or for summarily suppressing the issue. 

Italian was probably ce re by a larger pro- 
portion of Frenchmen then than now, and the 
celebrity of Tasso, the quasi- prophetic style 
adopted, the identity of the principles he enunciates 
with those of a still dangerous faction, would all 
tend to exaggerate the importance of utterances 
which Gallican Catholics no less than Protestants 
would hardly regard as less than treasonable. 

Judging by the number of copies still extant, 
the order of suppression seems not to have been 
carried out with any extraordinary rigour. Brunet 
notes that the incriminated verses are omitted in 
some, but I have never seen a copy without them. 

5. Di| Gervsalemme | Conquistata | del Signor Tor- 
quato Tasso, | con gli Argomenti | di Camillo Fontana, | 
e con una Canzone del Authore non pit data in luce, | 
Lsenters device, | In Napoli, { nella Stamparia di Gio: 

acomo Carlino, e Constantino Vitali. | M.p.vir [sic] | 
Con licenza de’ Superiori. 
The colophon runs, “In Napoli, | Appresso Gio. 
Iacomo COarlino. m.pc.v1.,” 4to. Five leaves of 
merges | matter follow the title, and one blank. 
ext, 1-293. Hmendazioni, imprimatur, and colo- 
phon occupy two leaves, not numbered. 

The canzone is said to be “in lode de le candide 
mani Della Illustriss. & Eccellentiss. Sig. La Sig. 
D. Givlia Boncompagno Duchessa di Bovino”; but 
it is, in reality, the first of the three canzoni dedi- 
cated to Orsina Peretti Colonna, Princess of 
Paliano. It begins, “Perché la vita é breve.” 

6. Della | Gervsalemme | Conquistata | Del S. Torquato 
Tasso | Libri xxiv. | Novellamente ristampati. | Con gli 
Argomenti | a ciascun libro del Sig. Gio. | Battista Mas- 
sarengo. | Et la Tavola de’ Principij di | tutte le stanze. 

| All’ Iliustr. & Reu. Mons. il Sig. | Federico Borromeo, 
Cardinale di 8. Maria de gli Angeli, & | Padrone Colen- 
dissimo. | In Venetia, p’ Bernardo Giunti, | & Gio. Bat- 
tista Ciotti. 1609. 

Small 12mo., pp. 720, the last page misnumbered 
220. Title in a composite woodcut border. The 
preliminary matter consists of Viani’s dedication, 
followed by a licence in Italian, dated June 13, 
1609, the two sonnets of Massarengo, and the 
three stanzas of “ argument.” 

Between the argument and the first verse of 
each book is a woodcut, fairly executed, represent- 
ing the principal incident in the book. The stanzas 
are numbered, but in the twenty-fourth book the 
numbers are placed at the side, instead of between 
the stanzas, in order to save space, four and a half 
stanzas being printed on a page instead of four, as 
in the rest of the book. There is no table of first 
lines, list of errata, or colophon. It is printed in 
roman type. 

Brunet gives 1600 as the date of this edition, 
being misled by the fact that the 9 on the title is 
so battered as to look like 0. The real date is de- 
termined by that of the licence, granted by the 
Council of Ten, June 13, 1609. 
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7 and 8. A reprint of the Roman edition, pub- 
lished at Venice, 4to., 1628, and “Il Goffredo ; 
ovvero, la Gerusalemme Conquistata, in questa im- 
pressione migliorata,” &c., also published at Venice, 
4to., 1642, close the list of the issues of the ‘ Con- 
quistata’ as a — work, and my notes there- 
upon. I will only add that I shall be grateful for 
the correction of any mistakes I may have fallen 
into in my account, and still more for information 
concerning any edition not enumerated above. 

SesasTian Evans. 


NAMES OF DOGS. 

No one, so far as we are aware, has hitherto 
endeavoured to compile a list of the old names b 
which d have been called. In Mr, pot 
Lacas’s ‘Btudies in Nidderdale’ there is a cata- 
logue of ‘‘some of the very old dog-names” 
which are used in that interesting district. It is 
the only list of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. We are all and each of us quite unable 
to supply the deficiency, but a beginning is some- 
thing. rf has occurred to us that it may be useful 
to put on alphabetical record in ‘N. & Q.’ the 
dogs’ names with which we have come in contact in 
our reading, excluding those of Greek, Roman, and 
Norse antiquity, and also the names borne by fox- 
hounds. e first of these should be treated of 
separately. The foxhound names have, we have 
ascertained from three masters of hounds with 
whom we have conversed on the subject, no claim 
to antiquity. They are as purely fancy designations 
as are the names of racehorses. 

There does not seem to be any good book on 
dogs in their non-zoological relations. As the 
friend and companion of man in the field, the 
market, and the church, sometimes even in the 
graves the dog is worthy of all the attention that can 

bestowed upon him. He is probably surrounded 
by a wider and more closely woven net of folk-lore 
than any other animal. 

Apollon. Dog of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
Archeologia, xxxix. 154, 168. 

Barcino. ‘Don Quixote,’ Jarvis trans., ed. 
1842, vol. ii. p. 763. 

Belman. ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ Induc., sc. i. 

Bleu. Sharman, ‘ Hist. of Swearing,’ 48. 

Boy. Dog of Prince Rupert, killed at Marston 
Moor. Markham, ‘ Life of Fairfax, 174. 

Bungey. Marlowe, ed. 1850, 364 n. 

Busy. Forster, ‘ Perennial Cal.’ Index, “ Dog.” 

Bate. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. Bute occurs 
as a horse’s name in Peacock’s ‘Gloss. of Manley 
and Corringham,’ 241. 

Quixote,’ Jarvis trans., ed. 1842, 
Clowder. ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ Induc., se. i. 
Colle. Chaucer, ‘ Nonnes Preestes Tale.’ 
Corby. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 


Crab. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Craft. Ibid. 

Cuckold. The World, 1753, No. 9, p. 49. 
Daisy. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Echo. ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ Induc., se. i. 
Fan. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale, 13. 

Fleet. Ibid. 

Flora, Ibid. 

Fury. ‘The Tempest,’ Act IV. sc. i. 

Gade. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Gerland. Chaucer, ‘ Nonnes Preestes Tale.’ 


Gess. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale, 13. 
Glan. Ibid. 
Hankin. ‘ Paston Letters,’ 1875, iii. 115. 


Harry. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Hector. ‘ Young Bekie’ in Aytoun’s ‘ Ballads 
of Scotl., ii. 204. 

Hercules. Aubrey, ‘ Remaines of Gentilisme,’ 


1881, 76. 
Houve. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 
Jakke. On effigy of Brian Stapilton in Ingham 


Jos. Ibid, 
P. J. Bailey, the Age, 19. 
* Dyet of Poland,’ 1705, 42. 
P. J. Bailey, the Age, 19. 
Katmir. Dog of the Seven Sleepers, Rodwell, 
trans. of Korin, 1876, 184 n. 


Laddie. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 
Lady. Ibid. 

Lassie. Ibid. 

Luce. Ibid. 


Mathe. 

Merryman. 
se. i, 

Morna. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Mountain. ‘Tempest,’ Act. IV. se. i. 

Mourner. — Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Mumper. Gentleman’s Mag., 1773, 224. 

Nell. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Ponto. J. E. Carpenter, ‘Poems and Lyrics,’ 
1845, 156, 

Rake. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Rap. Ibid. 

Ring. Ibid. 

Ringwood. ‘ Love of Fame,’ 1741,19, 95. Rob. 
Bloomfield, ‘ Rural Tales,’ 1802, 112. 


Dog of Richard IL., Taylor, ‘Flint,’ 80. 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ Induc., 


Rock. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 
Roy. Ibid, 
Sam. Ibid. 


Shep. bid. 
Shuck. A ghost-dog. Rye, ‘ Norfolk,’ 227. 
Silver. ‘Tempest, Act. IV. sc. i. ‘Taming 


of the Shrew,’ Induc., se. i. 
Sparo. Drakard’s Stamford News, Oct. 8, 1833. 
— 


Spot. Lucas, ‘Nidderdale, 13. 


Forster, ‘ Perennial Cal.,’ Index, 


Church, engr. in Coltman’s Brasses.’ 
Jessie. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 
| Jockie. Ibid, 


ex, 
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Sprat. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Swee id. 

Talbot. Chaucer, ‘ Nonnes Preestes Tale.’ 

Terri. On brass of Lady Cassey, Deerhurst, 
Gloucestershire. 

Theron. — Roderick the Goth in Southey’s 
poem, xv., last line but one, 

Thou, Theron, then hast known 
Thy poor lost master,—Theron none but thou ! 

Tip. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Tipler. ‘Sussex Archzolog. Coll.,’ xxxv. 192. 

Tossel. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Towser. E, Ward, ‘Don Quixote, 1711, 31. 

Tray. Forster, ‘Perennial Cal.,’ Index, “Dog”; 
‘Gent. Mag. Lib.,’ “Dialect,” 114 ; Ferguson, ‘Sur- 
names as a Science,’ 17. On this name Mr. Fer- 
guson remarks :— 

“ Who has not heard, in verse or prose, of the poor dog 
Tray? And yet who ever heard, excepting in books, of 
a dog being cailed Trey, a word which conveys no mean- 
ing whatever to an English ear? What, then, is the 
origin, and what is the meaning of the name? It is, [ 
venture to think, the ancient British name for a dog, 
which is not to be found in any living dialect of the 
Celtic, and which is only revealed to us in a casual line of 
a Roman poet :—-} 

Non sibi, sed domino, venatur vertragus A 

Illesum leporem qui tibi dente feret. 

Martial. 

The ancient British name, then, for a dog, trag, signified 

the runner, and with the intensitive prefix ver, as in ver- 

trag, the swift runner. And trag is, I take it, the word 

from which—g, as usual in English, becoming y—is formed 
our word Tray.” 

Trip. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 
Bloomfield, ‘ Farmer’s Boy, 1837, 


Turk. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 
Tyrant. The ‘Tempest,’ Act. IV. sc. i. 


Urien. Anna Boleyn’s dog, Archeologia, 
xxxiii. 74, 

Watch. Lucas, ‘ Nidderdale,’ 13. 

Watch’em. Ibid. 

Wench. Ibid. 

Wenny. Ibid. 

Whip. Ibid. 

Wily. Ibid. 

Yarrow. Ibid. N. M. anp A, 


Saran Birriy, Mintatore Patyter.—Of this 
lady the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ says 
that she was born without arms, hands, or legs, 
and painted pictures with her mouth. This is 
surely incorrect. In the obituary notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1850, we are 
told that she was without hands or arms. An ac- 
count in Chambers’s Journal, February 18, 1888, 
adds that she painted and did other work with her 
toes, This is more credible ; but in Prof. Morley’s 
: Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair’ is a portrait, copied 
from a lithograph of 1823 (therefore contemporary), 


which represents her with the pencil tied to the 
stump of the right arm. Which of these is cor- 
rect? The account in the ‘ Dictionary’ is simply 
incredible. She is said to have attained consider- 
able eminence as a miniature painter, yet there is 
no mention of her in Bryan’s ‘ Painters and En- 
gravers,’ ed. 1853. Foxatt. 


Samve. Wetier.—An obituary notice which 
appears in the Observer of August 5, 1888, is per- 
haps worth reproducing in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“On the 27th ult., at 18, Clarendon Road, Leeds, in 
her 82nd year, Eliza Jane, widow of Lieut. Samuel 
Weller May, R.A.” 

Rosert 


Pore anp Byrron.—In a recent article of the 
Saturday Review I read, “ Lord Byron expressed 
his inability to understand how the people’s voice 
could be, and not be, the voice of God.” If Lord 
Byron ever so expressed himself, he was quoting 
Pope; but I rather fancy that the writer of the 
article is making a wrong shot concerning the 
author of some well-known lines. Pope, in imi- 
tating one of the epistles of Horace, says :— 

The people’s voice is odd: 
It is, and it is not, the voice of God. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Tavern Sien : “ Broken House.” —The 
Chinese Times of Tientsin states that outside one 
of the gates of Pekin is a respectable old-established 
wine shop, generally known as the “ Broken Bowl 
House.” Many years ago a former proprietor, who 
was condemned to death, was reprieved, and ever 
since, by way of gratitude, the shop has gratuitously 
pom | to condemned criminals passing it on the 
way to the execution ground as much wine as they 
wish to drink. Each criminal is supplied with a 
bowl, which, when he has taken the last draught, is 
solemnly smashed on the pavement; hence the 
title of the establishment. 

Everarp Home CoLEMAy. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Curious Names.—Among the two millions of 
men who perilled life and all they held dear to pre- 
serve the unity of the United States of America as 
an ever-present fact, and not a doctrinaire’s dream, 
were men of many parts of the world. Not less 

r and willing to do their share were the loyal 
Indians of Kansas, who kept their faith with the 
Government that had kept faith with them. On 
more than one bloody field in the West they proved 
their faith. Among the regiments raised by the 
state of Kansas for the suppression of the slave- 
holders’ rebellion four were composed entirely of 
Indians, except the field officers. The Volunteer 
Army Register of that day shows the — 
names of those in service between the summer 
62 and the summer of ’65, when they were 
discharged :—Captains: Tuc-ka-bat-che-ha-jo, 
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No-ko-so-lo-che, Jon-neh, Ta-la-lab. Lieutenants: 
Ko-ne-pe-a-ho-la, Ko-nus-sot-teh, Tus-ta-nuk-e- 
ma-reh, Tats-ca-ha-jo, Nuk-ke-pa-kee, Ok-gan-ya- 
ho-la, Pa-ho-se-mah-lab, Kots-se-ko-keh. 

The names which follow are those who died in 
the service, either on the field or of disease incident 
to campaigning :—Captains: Tul-se-fix-se-ko, Tus- 
te-nup-chup-ko, So-nuk-kuk-ko, Ah-ha-la-tus-ta- 
nuk-ke, Carts-che-her-mic-ko. Lieutenants: Kaf- 
fes-sah, Ya-ha-lo-chee, Tus-te-nuk-ko-chee, Jo-ho- 
lup-ha-jo. 

Among those who left the colours before the 
end of the war were Ak-ti-yah-gi-ya-ho-lah and 
Fat-ne-sha, captains ; and these three lieutenants, 
Wa-caw-wa-she, Wa-ne-ta-ke, and Wa-taw-nin-ka. 

Some of these Indians had disused their 
aboriginal names, and had adopted translations 
thereof, as, for instance, “Stand Whirlwind,” a 
captain in one of the regiments, or “Tenni 
Walkingstick,” the name of another officer. 
Others, again, had taken names more in accord- 
ance with civilization. I have sent this that the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may have some undoubted 
specimens of the names of a people that is fast 
vanishing from the face of the earth. 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Ovrieet.—As this word does not appear in any 
law or other dictionary within my reach, it ma 
be well to note it. In the overseers’ account-boo 
of the parish of Wakes Colne, Essex, lists of the 
rate-paying inhabitants are given for the years 
1681 and 1682, and after the names of the residents 
are added a few more names under the heading 
“Outleets.” This clearly means that the persons 
thus designated lived outside the parish, but had 
holdings in it for which they were liable to the 
rates. The parishes in which they resided are put 
in the margin. As to the origin of the name, 
it seems to indicate those who lived outside the 
jurisdiction of the court-leet, or manorial court, or 
who were not liable to be sworn upon the jury of 
this court. If this view is wrong, will some corre- 

ndent learned in the law correct it? My con- 
clusion is drawn from the study of the article 
“ Courts-Leet” in Granger’s ‘ Tomlins.’ 

Cecit Degpes. 


Coup DE SOLEIL” AnD “Inso.ation.”—In the 
ordinary French of to-day coup de soleil (as I have 
ascertained by asking French people) means merely 
the redness (followed or not by blisters and other 
effects) produced upon an uncovered part of the 
skin (such as the face and hands) by the direct 
rays of a very hot sun. See Littré, s.v. “Coup,” 
and his quotation from Chateaubriand (1768-1848), 
“j'attrapai un coup de soleil sur une main.” In 
English, on the contrary, it is ordinarily used of a 
severe, frequently fatal affection, accompanied by 
cerebral symptoms, and produced by the sun’s 


heat, though not necessarily by its direct rays, and 
is equivalent to sun-stroke or heat-stroke. This 
affection is now commonly called in French insola- 
tion, but formerly coup de soleil seems to have had 
this meaning Indeed, Bescherelle (1845) 

ives the word no other meaning, while Littré 

1863), who was a medical man, places this mean- 
ing after the one I gave in the first sentence. He 
defines insolation “maladie qui est la suite de 
coups de soleil dans les pays chauds,” and appa- 
rently thinks, therefore, that one coup de soletl is 
not sufficient to produce it ; and herein, no doubt, 
heisright. Still his definition is not strictly accu- 
rate, inasmuch as the affection called sun-stroke 
may, as I have said above, occur in people who 
have been exposed indeed to prolonged heat within 
doors, but have not been exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun. See Aitken’s ‘Medicine,’ second edition, 
ii. 554. 

Most men, therefore, have many coups de soleil 
in the course of their lives, whilst very few have 
an insolation. It is in accordance with this view 
that the Latin medical term in general use for 
sun-stroke is insolatio, though ictus solis has also 
been used. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Erymo.ocy or Wuisk or Waist.—Many con- 
jectures have been hazarded on this subject, but, I 


flap]...... 
seems to me to express clearly enough the ruling 


idea of the trump, which swept the board, in the 
rimitive Ruff and Honours, or Whist and Swab- 
rs, from which sprang the modern game. 
JvuLian MARSHALL. 

Tae First Epitionor Ropert Burns's ‘Poems.’ 
—It was issued July, 1786, from the Kilmarnock 
press, entitled “Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dia- 
ect: by Robert Burns,” pricethreeshillings. The first 
edition was sold in a month, and the author re- 
ceived twenty guineas after clearing expenses. It 
changed the course of his life, and, through the 
advice of the blind Dr. Blacklock, Burns aban- 
doned his West Indian voyage in search of 
fortune. I do not know how many copies formed 
the first edition. It seems remarkable that they 
should have so greatly risen in price, unless many 
copies were destroyed by carelessness and neglect. 
In November, 1887, a copy was sold at Sotheby’s 
for 66/., which was stated to be the highest sum 
ever given. This, however, was outdone the first 
week in the past July, when the library of the late 
Mr. John Duff, of Greenock, was sold at Sotheby’s, 


* Skinner spells this word Viffte, but I suppose he 
means Visste. 


q | venture to think, none that has been quite satis- 
4 factory. I am, therefore, tempted to put forward a 
| guess, though I do it in fear and trembling. 
| Skinner gives “ Whisk, scopula [a besom], 4 Dan. ; 
t Bisker, Tergo, Abstergo; Visste,* Flabellum [a fly- 
4 | 
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and a copy of the first edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems’ 


realized 86l.; his Commonplace Book, containing 
MS. songs and essays, 101/.; five autograph lettere, 
651. 10s.; and autograph MS. of ‘The Whistle,’ 
571. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mrs. Rosrxson, THe Acrress.— Can any of your 
readers who are versed in theatrical biography in- 
form me who the Mrs. Robinson was who, accord- 
ing to Genest, appeared for the first time as Viola in 
‘Twelfth Night’ on May 7, 1783, at Covent Garden 
Theatre (‘Some Account of the English Stage,’ &c., 
vol. vi. p. 274)? The same lady appears to have 
been the original of Victoria in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ produced on Feb- 
ruary 25 in the same year. She also appeared as 
Oriana in the alteration of Beaumont te Fletcher’s 
‘Knight of Malta’ on April 23 in the same season. 
I cannot find any previous or subsequent mention 
of her in Genest ; but owing to his abominable 
practice of printing the names of plays, performers, 
and characters, &c., all in the same type, I may 
have missed some reference to her. The celebrated 
Mrs. Mary Robinson (Perdita) left the stage at the 
end of the season 1779-80, and Genest states (ut 
supra, p. 137) that although she had some idea of 
returning to the stage, she never did so. The 
Brummagem Florizel for whom she sacrificed her 
career as an artist meanly deserted her, as was his 
wont, in 1781. I have not got her ‘Memoirs’ 
here, but I remember that they are very vague on 
certain points; yet if the deserted Perdita re- 
turned to the stage in 1782-83, surely Genest 
would have noticed the fact. 

Frank A, MARSHALL. 

Fell House, Patterdale. 


BartHotomew Smumons.—I am writing a series 
of ap on ‘Irish Graves in England’ for some 
Dublin journals. I have vainly searched in many 

uarters to discover the grave of Bartholomew 

immons, who contributed a good deal of poetry 
to Blackwood’s Magazine between 1834 and 1848. 
He was in the Civil Service. I do not know the 
date of his death. Perhaps some reader can assist 
me in my search. M. MacDowacu. 


Cozkert Famity.—Can I get any information 
of the noble Greek family of the name of Cuzkeri? 
Their arms consist of a crippling hand on azure. 
Do Madame Junot’s memoirs respecting noble 
Greek families in Italy afford any information about 
the Cuzkeri? We cannot get this book in this 
part of the world. As subject may not 


interest many of your readers, perhaps it would 
be best to send replies direct to me. Gavct. 
43, Piazza 8, Giovanni, Valletta, Malta. 


Fiemisn Brasszs.— Are there any Flemish 
brasses in England in addition to those at Lynn, 
Newark, St. Albans, Wensley, Newcastle, North 
Mimms? Are Halton, Barking, Ipswich, Fulham, 
and Aveley not palimpsests ? A. OLIver. 


Fish Goarp.—The Pembrokeshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry bear the word “ Fish Guard” as a battle 
honour on their appointments, in commemoration 
of their participation in the defeat and capture of 
the French who landed at Fish Guard in 1797. 
Is this honour authorized? Ropert Rayner. 


Portmanteau Worp.—In a leading article in 
the Daily News of the 12th June, describing the 
exploits of General Custer, the following occurs : 
“Unlike the negro corporal...... this lady did not 
‘flink” a portmanteau word, apparently, between 
‘funk’ and ‘flinch.”’” What is a portmanteau 
word ? James Hooper. 


Watiace’s ‘SHAKESPEAREAN SxetcuEs.’—Is 
Lowndes (ed. Bohn, p. 2322) correct in stating 
that Wallace’s ‘Shakespearean Sketches’ (1795) 
has “coloured plates by Cruikshank”? Surely 
not the celebrated George. H. 


‘How to Live Wett.’—I have a copy of the 
Rey. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s translation of the above little 
work, which I believe is commonly attributed to 
the great St. Bernard. Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me what evidence there is that 
St. Bernard was really its author? 

H. W. Cooxes. 


Newspapers: THE ‘NATIONAL,’ ‘CLEAvVE’s 
Penny Gazerrr.’—I have a fragment of Cleave’s 
Penny Gazette, dated ‘‘ Saturday, September 28” 
(the year I take to be 1839), giving a picture of 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, which one of the 
“Notices to Correspondents” says was copied 
“from the National, which we noticed last week,” 
&c. I should be very much obliged if any of your 
correspondents could inform me where I can see 
or obtain a complete copy of Cleave’s Penn 
Gazette of the date named or the National to whi 
it refers. W. 8S. B. H. 


Enoravines py Kir.—I have a series of sixty 
quaint old engravings of English mansions, signed 
“J. Kip, Delin. et Sculp.” I shall feel obliged by 
being informed from what book they are taken, so 
that I may be able to find the county to which 
they respectively belong. Jas. B, Morris. 

Eastbourne, 


Miuitary Banps 1x Batrte.—In the Rev. 
W. Leeke’s ‘ History of the 52nd Regiment at the 
Battle of Waterloo’ it is stated that the popular 
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idea of a battle, with music being played to drown 
the cries of the wounded, is erroneous. I should 
like to know whether in any of our t pitched 
battles since Waterloo the bands played during 
the advance on the foe—say at Alma, for instance. 
Drums and bugles are taught to play during the 
attack drill. Is this not = done in actual fight- 
ing? During the big battles of 1870-71 I am told 
the French drummers had to play. The history of 
the subject should be interesting. 
Watter Hamiron. 


Tue Rose 1x Recimentat Corours.—What is 
the difference (if any) between a Union rose, a 
York and Lancaster rose, and a Tudor rose, as 
borne on the colours of certain in Y 


Grover’s ‘ History, Gazerreer, Dirzc- 
or THE County or Dersyr.’—Was this 
work ever completed ? I have two volumes, first, 
1827; second, 1883, Have any more volumes been 
published ? A. B. 


Tae Fox.—In St. Luke xiii. 31-35, when 
certain of the Pharisees tell Jesus that Herod 
wants to kill Him, Jesus replies, “Go ye and 
tell that fox,” &c. In the interpretation of the 
whole passage, which presents considerable diffi- 
culty, the commentators assume that there is a 
reference to the cunningness of the fox. 1. Can 
any of your readers say what reason there is for 
supposing that the Jews regarded the fox as a 
specially cunning animal? The fox is mentioned 
some half-dozen times in the Bible, sometimes 
with a reference to its mischievousness, but never 
with any obvious reference to its cunning. 2. 
What is the origin of the popular belief in the 
cunning of the fox? 3. fy there any known 
foundation for it in fact ? Jonn A. Cross. 


P.S.—The article in Cruden’s ‘ Concordance’ is 
interesting, and gives a selection of the 
apocryphal stories on which the fox’s reputation 
largely depends. 

{Abundant stories of the cleverness of the fox in 
evading ite pursuers are, of course, in existence. ] 


Booxsrypixc.—In a fine old binding of a volume 
of Theodorus de Bry, most likely belonging to the 
end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, I have seen a stam medallion 
with the shape of a heart having Fortune in the 
centre and two angels in the sides. The follow- 
ing inscription is to be read around the figure of 
Fortune, PASSIBUS AMBIGUIS FORTUNA VOLUBILIS 
ERRAT, NEC MANET IN UNO CERTA TENAXQUE 
Loco, I should be glad to know if the stamp 
above described belongs to any known library, 
or to any historical personage or celebrated book- 
binder. E. P. 


Paris, 


Expressions 1x ‘Tae Lone Pack.’—In this 
Northumbrian tale, about 160 years old, printed 
by Mr. Crawhall in his ‘ Olde ffrendes wyth newe 
Faces,’ I read, “Alice was rather taken at her word,” 
the sense being that she was rather ‘‘ taken 
aback” at — “taken at her word.” The 
phrase as currently used has no such significance. 

Phantages.— Phantages is employed in the sense 
of fancies, whims, caprices. 

Ware a shot.—“I will ware a shot on him,” 
ti. ¢., I will spend a shot at a chance. 

Half the way.—“ Alice followed as fast as she 
could, but lost half the way of Edward,” i. ¢., ran 
only half as fast as Edward ran. 

Information concerning the use of these phrases 
in the sense here assigned them would be valuable. 
Are they local or obsolete ? T. A. T. 


Penny, the English silver coin.—From what 
source is this word derived ? What is the meaning 
of it? The earliest mention I can find is in the 
laws of Ina, King of the West Saxons (689-726). 

James 8. Conway. 


Device.—In ‘ Ben Jonson’s Conversations with 
Drummond,’ at p. 35 of ed. 1842, by the Shakespeare 
Society, there occurs this passage: “ His Impressa 
was a compass with one foot in centre, the other 
broken, the word, Deest quod duceret orbem.” 
Does his refer to Ben Jonson or to Heywood the 
epigrammatist in the previous persgreph, of whom 
an amusing anecdote is related? en, again, as 
to the device itself: a mariner’s compass may take 
a man round the world, but a carpenter’s compass 
does not seem able to lead any one far, except in 
the construction of a mathematical figure. 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 
Avurnor or Lives Wanrep.—Where can I 
find the following lines ?— 


“ Mortal,” they seem to say, 

“ Peace to thy heart. 

We too, yes! mortal, 

Have been as thou art ; 

Hope lifted, doubt depressed, 

Seeing in part, 

Tried, troubled, tempted, 

Sustained as thou art.” 

Moseley, near Birmingham. 


Source or Wantep.—Will any one 
tell me where the authority for the following state- 
ment is to be found /— 

« Time was, in the reign of Charles II., when members 
of the Church of Rome, both of England and Ireland, 
were as truly Protestants as ourselves, for nn Arey up 
and signed a very strong declaration, in which they 


solemn tested against the Pope’s authority, either 
compost or spiritual (that is their very word), in the 
two kingdoms.” 

This is an extract from a letter written by the late 
Rev. T. Henderson, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
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Vicar of Messing, Essex. As he was one of the 
best scholars and theologians of his day, and the 
intimate friend of Pusey, the accuracy of his state- 
ment cannot be called in question; but it is of such 
importance that I should be very glad to trace it 
to its source, E. L. H. Tew, M.A, 


Arms or Cities anp Towns.—Is there any 
book of heraldry, English or foreign, old or new, 
which gives the arms of the various cities and 
towns of Europe under an alphabetical or any 
other arrangement that can be readily consulted ? 

Ayoy. 


Acts 11. 9-11.—Can any of your readers suggest 
any reason or reasons why Syria is nct mentioned 
among those countries which were present on the 
day of Pentecost in the Holy City ? 

M.A. Oxon. 


Private Tutor or Witkes.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw any light on the follow- 
ing passage from Almon’s ‘ Life and Correspond- 
ence of John Wilkes,’ vol. i. p. 8 ?— 

“He was placed under the tuition of a private pre- 
ceptor, a dissenting clergyman named Leeson, who had 
kept a small seminary for a select number of young 
gentlemen at the vicarage house at Aylesbury.” 

% 
Budleigh Salterton. 


“TF THE MOUNTAIN WILL NOT GO TO MAHOMET, 
LET MAHOMET GO TO THE MOUNTAIN.’— This pro- 
verb is probably derived from the Spanish “Si no 
va el otero a Mahoma, vaya Mahoma al otero.” 
Can any one state the earliest known use, or the 
authentic source of it? The earliest reference 
which I am aware of is in Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ which 
was first published at Cambridge in 1670. I know 
of the story in Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ but it is without any reference to authenti- 
cate it. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Russia: “Buiack, Rep.”—The 
Czar is called Emperor “of all the Russias.” It 
seems that Russes was a common name given to a 
whole swarm of northern tribes which moved 
southwards a century or so .c. I am told that 
the word russ is Scandinavian for ‘ warrior”; 
this I cannot certify, but undoubtedly rus is Nor- 
wegian for ‘‘ new,” russers for “newmen,” and 
Rusland for “ New-men’s-land.” What I want to 
know is: 1. How many Russias are there? 2. Why 
are three of them called Black, White, and Red ? 
Black Russia is a province of Lithuania ; White 
Russia is another part of Lithuania. The former 
includes the palatinate of Novogrodek ; and the 
latter the palatinates of what is now called 
West Russia. Red Russia is what is called Little 
Russia, Is it the colour of the soil which is referred 
to by the colour-adjectives, or some tint of the 
skin, or what ? 3. Was Poland ever called Russia ? 


Was Hungary also called Russia? In a word, 
What countries are embraced by the phrase, “All 
the Russias”? It is nonsense what geography 
books tell us, that the word Russia is derived from 
Rurik, This is mere ‘‘ Tabernacle” etymology. 
E, Copnam Brewer. 


Sr. Tomas Apostie.—There was a St. Thomas 
Apostle in the Vintry Ward, not rebuilt at the Fire. 
Then there was a Little St. Thomas Apostle, some- 
times spoken of as being in Cordwainer Street 
Ward, which, of course, would bring it into close 
yy to the above in Vintry Ward. Then 

find the hospital in Southwark, called Hospital 
of St. Thomas the Apostle. I wish to know 
whether they can be connected in any way by pro- 
prietary ties as well as in mere name, and whether 
the first two are distinct places or the same. I 
can make nothing out of Stow on this point. 

A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Replies. 


CUMBERLAND PHRASES. 
(7™ v. 325.) 


An old friend living at Keswick showed my list 
at the above reference to a friend of his own, a 
retired schoolmaster, and the latter kindly made 
some annotations, which I send as a supplement to 
my article. I have added a few comments of my 
own :— 

“ A man given to drinking and other vices, especially 
of living beyond his i and so reducing himeelf in 
his circumstances, would still be described by his neigh- 
bours as an ‘ outward ’ man. 

“ The word ‘’turneying’ is still in common use enough 
meng the peasantry and peasant farmers of Cumber- 
land. 

“* A cow’t-lword meks leyle Wully fain ’ occurs some- 
where in one of Anderson’s ballads, A ‘cow’t-lword’ 
was a pudding made of oatmeal and lumps of suet, the 
ingredients being enclosed in a pudding ‘ pwoke,’ and 
boiled in the same sett pot [qy., the same as the French pot 
au feu and the English stock-pot?] along with the rest 
of the food, when the Reuneutil ‘boiled the pot,’ which 
in farmhouses occurred twice or thrice every week. 

“T can offer no suggestion for the derivation of ‘ cow’t- 
lword,’ It would be interesting to know.* 

“T never heard of a ‘ cow’t-leady,’ nor do I remember 
it in Anderson, 

“*Brown Gwordie’ [“G” soft] is the well-known 
name for barley-bread, the use of which, as the staple 
bread of the family, began to give way as soon as the 
Corn Laws were ik It is still used even in middle- 
class households, but more as a dainty. 

“ Whillimoor, at the latter end of last —- was 
a considerable tract of poor barren moorland. It gra- 
dually became enclosed, and farms were carved out. 


* In a notice of Mr, Robert Ferguson's ‘ Dialect of 
Cumberland,’ in ‘N, & Q.,’ 4% 8, xi. 415, it is stated, 
** One word, however, is too much even for him, ‘ Cow’t- 
lword,’ a ‘ pudding made of oatmeal and lumps of suet.’ 
It has, certainly, the look of an obstinate word, per- 


versely wrapt in its own mystery.” 
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The quality of its dairy 7 was very inferior, and 
the cheese particularly of the poorest kind. When kept 
for any length of time it became hard almost to flintiness ; 
hence it was commonly said, ‘like a Whillymer cheese, it 
wants an axe and a saw to cut it.’ 

«** Leather-te-patch’ I never heard used. Forty or 
fifty years ago few ‘cursnins’ (christenings] were cele- 
brated without ending with the ‘cushion (or quishen) 
dance 


“‘Tt’s a terrible fine day’ is etill common enough 
among the pesple, which may be matched with ‘ He 
enjoys very health.’ ” 
I will now continue in propria ad. “Cow’t- 
leady ” occurs in Anderson’s * The Codbeck 
Wedding.’ One of your most constant corre- 
spondents kindly wrote to me suggesting that it is 
a “ lady-cow,” as the lady-bird is called in some 
ts of the country, in this neighbourhood for 
instance. But “cow’t-leady” is undoubtedly a 
dish, as it is mentioned amongst a full score of 
other rustic dishes. The description of these is so 
curious that I venture to quote it, as I am sure it 
cannot fail to edify your south-country, and still 
more your foreign readers :— 
For dinner we ’d stewt-geuse, an’ haggish, 
Cow’t-leady, an’ het bacon pie, 

Boiled fluiks, tatey-hash, beastin-puddin, 
Saut salmon, an’ cabbish, forbye ; 

Pork, pancakes, black-puddins, sheep-trotters, 
An’ custert, an’ mustert, an’ veal, 

Grey-pez-keale [grey pease broth], an’ lang apple- 

dumpline— 

I wish every yen fared as weel. 

The breyde, geavin [ qy. staring ?] aw roun’ about her, 
Cried, “ Wuns ! we forgat butter-sops! ” 

The breydegruim fan [found] nee teyme fer tawkin, 
But wi’ stannin-pie greased his chops : 

We'd loppert-milk, skimmed-milk, an’ kurn-milk, &c. 
This reads like Camacho’s wedding feast in 
hodden-grey ! 

I never saw a haggis, “ great chieftain o’ the 
puddin-race,” in Cumberland (or indeed any- 
where else); but, according to the Codbeck bill of 
fare, it must have been known to the country folk, 
at least in the earlier years of the century. “ Lang 
apple-dumplins” I remember at school in Cumber- 
land, but we did not call them by this name. 
“ Butter-sops,” defined in Anderson’s glossary as 
“‘ wheat or oaten bread soaked in melted butter 
and sugar,” must be somewhat similar to a delicacy 


* Dr. A. C. Gibson, in his ‘ Folk-Speech of Cumber- 
land,’ ed. 1880, gives the following description of the 
cushion dance: “A young man, carrying a cushion, 
paces round the room in time to the appropriate tune, 
selects a girl, lays the cushion at her feet, and both 
kneel upon it and kiss, the fiddler making an extra- 
ordinary squeal during the operation, The girl then 
takes the cushion to another young man, who kisses her 
as before, and leaves her free to ‘link’ with the first, 
and march round the room. This is repeated till the 
whole party is brought in, when they all form a circle, 
and ‘ kiss out’ in the same manner, sometimes varying 
it by the kissers sitting on two chairs, back to back, in 


the middle of the py ow kissing over their sho: 
—a trying process to ul youth of either sex.” 


which I am told is known in the Yorkshire dales 
as “ fat rascals.” 

I see by a former reference in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" §. 
ii. 543, that in East Lancashire ‘‘fettled ale or 
porter is ale or porter sweetened with sugar, and 
seasoned with a little ginger and nutmeg,” and I 
understand it has much the same meaning in York- 
shire. On this particular point I write as an out- 
sider, being a buveur d’eau moi-méme. 

Is a “ beastin-puddin” the same as a “ beslings- 
puddin’” mentioned in Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Northern 
Cobbler,’ and explained in a note as “a pudding 
made with the first milk of the cow after calving”? 
With regard to the special mention of “mustert” 
in the Codbeck menu, it is possible that in this 
case it is meant only for a jingling rhyme with 
“ custert,” but, generally speaking, it is curious to 
observe that this homely condiment seems to hold 
a more honourable place in fiction than is the case 
in real life ; ¢.g., Touchstone on the pancakes and 
the mustard, and Bottom on the “ giant-like ox- 
beef” and the same. Then, again, Mr. Jingle, in 
describing in his own peculiar style the forthcoming 
lunch at the Dingley Dell cricket match, does not 
forget to mention this simple relish—“ mustard— 
cart-loads.” See also the first scene of ‘The Mayor 
of Garratt,’ where Sir Jacob Jollup says to his 
servant, “‘ Be sure there is plenty of mustard.” It 
is strange that mustard should have an attraction 
for great wits like Shakespeare, Dickens, and Foote, 
as well as for smaller wits like Anderson. 

The north-country expression “ stocking-feet,” 
which is known so far south as Staffordshire (see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3% S. ix. 267), occurs in Anderson’s 
ballad ‘The Worton Wedding’:— 

But Tamer in her stockin feet 
Suin banged him oot an’ oot (7. ¢., in dancing). 

I asked our village shoemaker lately, as being 
from the nature of his business the most likely 
person to know it, if he had ever heard the phrase, 
and he said he had not; so I suppose its boundary 
is the Trent, as (in a reverse sense) it is said to be 
of the nightingale. May I ask if any of your non- 
Cumberland readers have ever met with the above- 
mentioned Christian name of Tamer? It was very 
familiar to me in my boyhood, and I believe it isa 
favourite name with the Cumberland peasantry, hut 
I have no recollection of ever having met with it 
outside Cumberland. 

Whillymer cheese, however unattractive, seems 
to have had a worthy rival in Spain in the sixteenth 
century. See the description of the cheese with 
which, inter alia, the rds regaled Don 
Quixote and Sancho (Parte I. cap. xi.), “un 
medio queso mas duro que si fuera hecho de 
argamasa.” This must have equalled even the 
“ leather-hungry ” of Anderson’s ballad. 

One of the, ingredients of a “ cow’t-lword,” 


ulders | according to a note in Anderson’s ‘ Ballads,’ is 


tallow! Quis talia fando temperet a lacrimis? 
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Let us hope that the tallow, like the onion in 
Sydney Smith’s salad, is “scarce suspected.” 
JonatT B 


_Howtixe Horns S. x. 383, 504; xi. 113; 
xii. 72, 230, 496).—I have met with a later-dated 
pictorial example of the French curved hunting 
horn. The date is 1827, the artist is W. H. Pyne, 
the engraving being coloured by hand, and pub- 
lished by R. Ackermann, Repository of Arts, 
Strand. It represents the ‘Huntsman.’ He has 
checked his grey horse, and is turning in the 
saddle, in the act of winding his horn, the small 
end of which is placed to his mouth. The large 
curly horn is passed under his right arm and over 
his right shoulder, and the open mouth of the 
horn is behind his back. He has a black cap, 
scarlet buttoned-up coat, leather belt, yellow 
breeches (too highly coloured, perhaps), and top- 
boots with brown tops. His whip is held, with the 
reins, in his left hand. The horn is painted a 
bright yellow. In obedience to its summons, two 
red-coated men, on brown horses, are seen in the 
distance, galloping towards the ‘‘ huntsman.” No 
hound is visible, so it cannot be said whether it 
represents a scene at a stag-hunt or a fox-hunt. 
Unless the curved hunting horn was used up to 
within a very few years of 1827, it is strange that 
such an engraving should have been issued by 
a publisher with the “sporting” reputation of Mr. 
R. Ackermann. 

In a set of six mezzotints, by J. Burford, from 
designs by J. Seymour, published May 12, 1794, 
by Laurie & Whittle, 53, Fleet Street, London 
(size 134 by 9} inches, without the title), No. 2, 
‘Going to Cover,’ shows two huntsmen with large 
curly horns. No. 3, ‘The Chase,’ and No. 5, 
‘ Making a Cast at a Fault,’ each contain one 
figure with a curly horn. No. 6, ‘The Death of 
the Fox,’ shows the huntsman dismounted, with his 
right hand holding up the dead fox to the pack, 
and with his left hand holding the curly horn, 
which he is blowing lustily. The little terrier 
figures in these plates. 

There is an engraving, not dated, from a painting 
by Seymour (b. 1702, d. 1752), of ‘Two of His 
Majesty’s Huntsmen’ of the time of George II., in 
which the curved horn is shown. In a series of 
oval aquatints, not dated, from designs by Ansell, 
4 huntsman is represented with a large curly horn, 
Tight over his left shoulder and passing under the 
Tight. 
_Mrs. Chaworth Musters (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6% S. 
xl. 497), writing to me in the past year from 
Annesley Park, Nottingham, says :— 

“We have a picture here, by Wootton, who died in 
1765, of some harriers that hunted in Derbyshire, and 

huntsman is blowing a long straight horn; but, on 
the other hand, at a house in this county there is a 


curved sort of bugle horn, with which, it is said, the late 
Mr. Sherbrooke hunted harriers since 1800. There is no 
horn introduced, unluckily, in the Stubbs hunting 
pictures here.” 

I may add, that it is the same also with the pictures 
by Stubbs at Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincolnshire. 

In pulling down the church of Steeple Langford, 
Wiltshire, in 1857, an incised slab of Purbeck 
marble was found, an early specimen of the early 
English style. The figure was believed to represent 
Waleran, the hunter, patron of the living in the 
year 1200, and probably the founder of the church. 
He wears a long robe, over which is suspended a 
strap falling from the left shoulder to the right 
side, and supporting a curved hunting horn. Such 
a sculpture is rare in England ; but in Iona, isle 
of Bute, Argyllshire, and elsewhere, curved hunting 
horns are frequently found sculptured on early 
sepulchral monuments. 

In the Earl of Londesborough’s collection of 
armour, arms, carvings, &c., dispersed at Christie’s, 
July 4 to 9, were several remarkable ivory hunt- 
ing horns, which are fully described in the cata- 
logue, Pp. 63-5. 

I had the good fortune to be present at the 
special service held in Canterbury Cathedral, on 
Saturday, June 30, when the Archbishop received 
one hundred colonial bishops. Among others who 
were noticeable in the grand procession were the 
two attendants of the Mayors of Canterbury and 
aga carrying curved horns about three feet 
ong. 

The curved hunting horn is the badge of the city 
of Ripon, and each evening, at nine o'clock, a 
servant of the Corporation blows a horn three times 
at the Mayor’s door, and also at the market cross, 
the tall pillar in the centre being surmounted by a 
horn. In the midst of a lecture that I was giving 
in the Town Hall, the three blasts of the horn were 
distinctly heard by me, and I much wondered 
what it meant. Curssert Bebe. 


Tue Great Oryprocram S. vi. 25).—If 
Mr. Hatuew will look at Mr. Donnelly’s work, 
he will find that Sir John Babington (he calls him 
Babbington) is not mentioned in the cipher story, 
although Mr. Donnelly himself, in ignorance, gives 
Sir John Babington as the name of the Bishop of 
Worcester. All through the story it is simply 
“The Bishop,” ‘‘My Lord,” “The Bishop of 
Worcester,” or simply “Sir John.” Evidently 
Mr. Donnelly did not know the surname of the 
bishop, so that the correction is entirely in his 
favour, ar, after all, it was a “ Sir John” to whom 
the bond against impediments was granted by 
Shakespeare, for in the deed we read, “The right 
reverend Father in God Lord John, Bishop of Wor- 
cester.” Shakespeare was married in 1582, and John 
Whitgift held the office from 1577 to 1583, when 
he became Archbishop of Canterbury on the death 
of Grindal. Mr. HAtwen is wrong when he gives 
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this date as 1584. - If the story seems a “ bogus ” 
one to Mr. Hatwen, there is nothing very extra- 
ordinary in Bishop Whitgift making Lord Bacon 
his confidant in the relation of any story, as 
we find in Paule’s ‘Life of Whitgift’ (1612) that 
the bishop was an intimate friend of both the 
Bacons, father and son. Paule says that it was 
upon the recommendation of Sir Nicolas Bacon 
that Whitgift was sent to preach before the queen, 
the first step that led to his advancement. In 
four weeks thereafter he was appointed by the 
queen Master of Trinity, where Francis Bacon 
was studying at the time. We are also told “he 
[ Whitgift] had divers Earles and Noblemans sonnes 
to his pupils, as namely...... S* Frauncis Bacon, now 
His Majesties Sollicitor Generall, in whom hee 
tooke great comfort.” 

If Babington is not mentioned on any of the 
few pages of the ‘Second Part of Henry IV.’ 
which tell the cipher story, it is curious that, 
unknown to Mr. Donnelly evidently, on the second 
column of p. 77 we find ‘‘ wit,” and on the second 
line after that the word “ gifts.” These two words 
occurring in the neighbourhood of ‘* Worcester,” 
“ Bishop,” “ My Lord,” “ Lordship,” “Sir John” 
(over and over again repeated), almost persuade 
me that there is something in the cipher, although 
hitherto I have been a disbeliever. Can Mr. 
Hatien show me any such coincidences in any 
other four pages of Shakespeare ? 

As to Sir Thomas Lucy being styled “ My Lord” 
in the story told by one of the deer-stealers, there 
is nothing out of place in that. Sir Thomas was a 
justice of the peace, and this would be his natural 
designation with any culprits brought before him 
for trial. 

As to the use of the word “ barony” on p. 757, 
which Mr. Hauuen says is “a Scottish term,” I 
may point out that in the passage referred to in the 
cipher story “ barony ” is not necessarily used as an 
equivalent for Sir Thomas Lucy’s “manor.” The 
word is as English as it is Scotch, as Mr. Hatten 
will see if he refers to Dr. Murray's great ‘ Diction- 
ary.’ Although the word strictly means “ the 
domain of a baron,” the domain under the juris- 
diction of a bishop was also designated a barony, 
for we find Milton in his ‘ Eikonoklastes’ speaking 
(1649) of “ the people that drove the bishops from 
their baronies.” In the new edition of ‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ under “Barony,” Mr. HALLEN may 
learn that “in England manors were formerly called 
baronies”; sothat Mr. Donnelly may be right even 
without falling back upon the episcopal meaning of 
the word, which is lainly enough given in 
Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopsdic Dictionary,’ where it is 
stated, “ Baronies appertain also to bishops as they 
formerly did to abbots.” Freeman also writes: 
“The bishops sit in Parliament because they hold 
baronies.” Mr. Hatten may never have heard 
of this use of the word, but it appears to me it is 


the use intended when the cipher story says, 
“There was not a worse [knave] in the barony.” 

Mr. Hatten says, “The bishop had no juris- 
diction in the matter of the boy’s debts.” Nowhere 
in the cipher is it suggested that the bishop had 
such a jurisdiction. The bishop says, “ They are 
able to take him up” (for deer-stealing). It is 
Ann Hathaway, not the bishop, who says (p. 834), 
“ He is arrested at my suit.” All that the bishop 
is asked to do, and all that he does, is, he “‘ forces 
him [Shakespeare] perforce to marry her.” 

In fact, the sole apparently valid objections 
that Mr. Hatten can E hold of in what he calls 
“a perfectly sickening mass of rubbish” (occupying 
many hundred pages of Mr. Donnelly’s volume) are 
(1) the visits of Ann Hathaway to Hartlebury, and 
(2) the styling Henry IV. “ Duke of Monmouth” 
instead of “Duke of Hereford.” Paule, in his 
‘ Life of Whitgift,’ says the bishop “ gave audience 
unto suitors twice a day,” that he had several 
residences (some obtained from the queen when 
he became bishop), and that he entertained Her 
Majesty at different houses every year. Is it not 
possible one of these houses was nearer Stratford 
than Hartlebury Castle? This would get rid of 
another of the objections, With regard to “ Duke 
of Monmouth,” the mistake may not be Mr. 
Donnelly’s but that of the person relating the 
cipher story. Mr. Donnelly can scarcely be ex- 
pected to correct the narrator’s ignorance of genea- 
logy. Besides, he expressly acknowledges that his 
work is incomplete. 

Grorcr Srronacs, M.A. 


Lovis XIV. anp Srraspoure (7 S. v. 345). 
—I have read lately in a book, ‘Travels through 
Flanders,’ &c., Amsterdam, 1744, some curious 
remarks on the effect of the French occupation of 
Strasbourg in the time of Louis XIV. The writer 
says :— 

“‘ Being so near Strasbourg, I had the curiosity to go 
see what figure that famous city now made since it had 
changed its master; for I had been thrice there before, 
when it flourished under the Emperor’s protection, with 
the liberty of a Hansiatick Town: and indeed, I found 
it so disfigured, that had it not been for the stately 
Cathedral Church, and fair Streets and Buildings, I could 
scarce have known it, In the Streets and Exchange, which 
formerly were thronged with sober, rich and peaceable 
Merchants, you meet with none hardly now but Men in 
Buff Coats and Scarffs, with rabbles of Soldiers, their 
Attendants. The churches I confess are gayer, but not 
so much frequented by the Inhabitants as heretofore, 
seeing the Lutherans are thrust into the meanest churches, 
and most of the chief Merchants, both Lutherans and 
Calvinists, removed to Holland and Hambourg. Within 
a few years I believe it will be just such another City for 
Trade and Riches as Brisac is, It was formerly a rich 
city, and well stockt with merchants and wealthy In- 
habitants, who lived under a gentle and easie government ; 


but now the Magistrates have little else to do in the govern- 
ment, but only to take their Rules and Measures from a 
citadel and great guns, which are edicts that Merchants 
least understand, I confess Strasbourg is the less to be 
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pittied, that it eo tamely became a slave, and put on its 
chains without any strugling, Those magistrates who 
were Instruments in it, are now sensible of their own 
folly, and bite their nails with anger, finding themselves no 
better, but rather worse hated than the other magistrates, 
who did what they could to hinder the reception of their 
new masters the French. I quickly grew weary of being 
here, meeting with nothing but complaints of Poverty, 
and paying exhorbitant taxes.” 
N. James, 


Gin Spinner §. vi. 140).—I have always 
understood that a gin spinner is a distiller who 
makes gin, but could never find out why fn called. 

REEN, 


Ido not know whether the daddy longlegs is 
ever called “gin spinner”; but Jenny Spinner is 
certainly the name of a very different insect, viz., 
the metamorphosis of the iron-blue dun, which, 
according to Ronald’s nomenclature, is an ephemera 
of the genus Cloe. ae 


“A (7"§, vi. 128).—From the 
Old French moulte. D. 


Grose, in his ‘ Provincial Glossary,’ 1811, gives, 
“ Mort, or mot, many, abundance, a multitude ; 
amort of money, apples, men, &c. Kent.” But 
the word is not, I think, confined to Kent or Cam- 
bridgeshire. I have certainly myself heard it used 
elsewhere, but never, so far as I can remember, in 
the north of England. Halliwell gives it as existing 
in “Var. Dial.” As to the etymology, it may 
come from Latin multwm through the Old French 
moult, Provencal molt, mout, mot, &c. But this 
is mere conjecture. JvuLian MarsHALt. 


_This is in all probability an East Anglian pro- 
vincialism, though I have heard it used in Bed- 
fordshire. It means, apparently, “many,” and 
may be found in ‘The Horkey,’ by Robert 
Bloomfield, which contains a mine of Suffolk pro- 

ms :— 
And sitch a mort of folk began 
To eat up the good cheer. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


(“A mort o’ folk” is heard in the north, } 


Dors Mr. speak wita A Pro- 
vixciaL Accent? (7" vi. 124.)—Three Lan- 
cashire readers, who have heard Mr. Gladstone 
speak, one of them many times, are decidedly of 
opinion that he has not a cashire accent. Lord 
Derby, on the contrary, has a very marked one, 
especially in his pronunciation of the vowels a and 
«. But between such an accent as his and “the 
true Lancashire [dialect] as spoken by Tim Bobbin ” 

re is an immense distance, scarcely to be re- 
cognized by those to whom the dialect has not 

familiar from the cradle. An old Lancashire 
worthy used to test his “foreign” visitors who 
asserted that they understood his native tongue 


by asking them to translate “‘th’ buckth o’ my 
neyve.” How many of your readers who care to 
try—not, of course, being familiar with the phrase 
—can pass this ordeal ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Throughout eight years and a half during which 
T have sat on the opposite side of the House to Mr. 
Gladstone, my attendance has been pretty constant, 
and I may claim to have heard his speech at least 
as frequently as most members, I am utterly 
unable to confirm Mr. Elworthy’s statement that 
he speaks with a Lancashire accent. Nor does he 
speak with a Scottish accent, the most persistent 
signs of which are (1) a peculiar intonation, and (2) 
the sound of the aspirate with the w, as in what, 
when, which, to which Scotsmen give the same 
value as the Anglo-Saxon hwet, hwenne (now a 
monosyllable), hwile (Old Scots, quhilk, whilk). 
Mr. Gladstone has conformed to the South-country 
custom in such words, and drops his h’s without a 
blush when they should be sounded before, though 
in modern practice written after the w. If by the 
aid of the phonograph it is proposed to store up a 
sample of standard English pronunciation of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century a better 
specimen could not be obtained than from Mr. 
Gladstone. Hersert 


Coming from a Conservative Member, perha 
the opinion of Sir George Russell may not 
considered by Mr. Bucktey valuable testimony ; 
but I give it for what it is worth, namely, that 
Mr. Gladstone does speak with a marked pro- 
vincial accent. Constance RUSSELL, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

[The general iner of those most able to judge 
seems to be that Mr, Gladstone has a strong accent, 
which causes his speech to differ from that of those 
among whom he has moved throughout life, but that 
it is not Lancashire, and not Scotch. } 


Sr. Liserata (7 §, vi. 28).—The story of this 
saint, as given (under the name of St. Wilgefortis) 
in the Acta Sanctorum,’ July 20, is briefly this. 
Wilgefortis (otherwise called Eutropia, Liberatrix, 
Ontcommera, or Regenflegis) was the Christian 
daughter of a heathen king of Portugal (no name 
or date is given) who sought to check a Sicilian 
invasion of his realm by offering her in marriage to 
the Sicilian king. The latter accepted the pro- 

sal, but the princess declared that she was the 
ride of Christ, and would have no other spouse, 
whereupon her father put her in prison to make 
her change her mind. She, however, prayed that 
there might come upon her some great disfigure- 
ment, so that no man should desire her for his 
wife ; and immediately there grew upon her face a 
long, thick beard. When her father saw it he ac- 
cused her of having produced it by witchcraft ; 
but she assured him that it had been sent by her 
crucified Lord in answer to her prayers. Then the 
king, in a rage, vowed that unless she would re- 
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nounce this crucified Lord of hers she should die by 
a like death ; and crucified she was accordingly. 
Several versions of this legend are quantal in 
the ‘Acta.’ In all the story is the same, the only 
variation being in the name given to its heroine. 
One version explains that the “Germans and 
Belgians”—among whom, for some unexplained 
reason, this Portuguese saint appears to have been 
much better known than in ier own ——— 
called her “Ontcommera,” because when they 
prayed to her she helped them out of trouble 
(Kummer, Kiimmerniss). The name of “ Libera- 
trix” — had a like origin ; while the editor 
of the life in the ‘Acta’ suggests that the extremely 
un-Portuguese name of Wilgefortis may be a Teu- 
tonic corruption of ag fortis. It may be added 
that the legend of St. Wilgefortis can be seen pic- 
tured in at least one church nearer than the south 
of Germany—in that of Wissant, of which she is 


the patron saint. K. N. 
The gist of ahs Gould’s epitome in his ‘ Lives 
of the Saints’ (July 20) of the twenty of 


the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ may perhaps answer A. R.’s 
purpose :— 

“St. Wilgefortis, V.M. This mythical saint bears a 

great number of names. In England she was anciently 
called 8. Uncumber; in Germany she is Ohn-Kummer, 
Kummerniss, Sanct Gehulf; in Flanders Ohn Kom- 
mera, Regnfledis ; in France 8, Livrade; and in liturgies 
she is called 8, Liberata, Liberatrix, or Eatropis, The 
story of this saint is almost too absurd to be given. She 
was a daughter of a King of Portugal, one of seven twin 
sisters. Her father desired to marry her to the King of 
Sicily ; but Wilgefortis had taken a vow of perpetual 
ar: She therefore prayed, and a beard, moustache, 
and whiskers sprouting on her face, indisposed the prince 
of Sicily to accept her hand. Her father, in a rage, had 
her crucified,” 
Her body is preserved at Siguenza, in Spain. 
Other relics existed at Brussels before 1695. 
is a corruption of virgo fortis. Un- 
cumber and Liberata are names given her on ac- 
count of her prayer on the cross that all who were 
mindful of her and her passion might be delivered 
from all encumbrances and troubles. The Jesuit 
Father Cahier considers her attributes as a “ devo- 
tion to the celebrated crucifix of Lucca somewhat 
gone astray.” One of the three pictures of her 
given in the ‘ Acta,’ with beard, crown, gown, and 
cross, has a strong look of the “holy face.” This 
seems a common ian form. I have this year 
made a small study in comparative hagiology by 
collecting some fifteen calendars from different 
countries, I find St. Praxides, St. Margaret of 
Antioch, and St. Elijah the saints most named on 
July 20. Mactacay. 


anne > to the same effect are acknowledged 


Stens §S. iii. 448; iv. 35, 152, 256, 
334).—Let me add to your list the following 
curious and, I should say, unique sign, “The 


Lame Dog,” at Trowse, a suburb of Norwich. 

There is not a representation—merely the name 

inscribed in large letters over the door of a public 

house, The proverb is familiar of “To help a 

lame dog over a stile,” and the sign may have 

reference to this. Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Century: Centenary (7" §S. v. 467; vi. 36).— 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. ii., 1788, contains 
several paragraphs concerning the centenary com- 
memoration of that event which some people yet 
speak of as “the Glorious Revolution.” It was 
celebrated at the —_ by a sermon in the 
great church, at the delivery of which the Prince 
and Princess of Orange were present (p. 833). A 
writer in the November number (p. 943) expresses 
his satisfaction in seeing that the hint which he had 
given, “‘recommending a commemoration of the 
centenary of the Revolution,” had produced the 
effect which he had hoped for. At Edinbu 
many sermons were preached on November 5 in 
commemoration of that event (p. 1020). At 
Whittington and Chesterfield there was much re- 
joicing, a detailed account of which is given (p. 
1020). At Kirkley, in Northumberland, on No- 
vember 4, Dr. Ogle, the Dean of Winchester, laid 
the foundation of an obelisk at a place called Pea 
Hill, to commemorate the landing of King William. 
On the following day the London Artillery Com- 
pany went to church at St. Paul’s, and more than 
eight hundred gentlemen dined together at the 
“London Tavern,” the Earl of Stanhope in the 
chair (p. 1024). I have not examined the volume 
with care. Mention is probably made of other re- 
joicings which have not caught my eye in hastily 
turning over the leaves. Epwarp Peacock. 


In Lempriére’s ‘Universal Biography,’ 1808 
octavo edition), there is a very curious use of the 

tter word. Edward Drinker, of whom a notice is 
given, and who lived from 1680 to 1782, is called 
“an American centenary.” JuLius STEGGALL. 


In 1835 a commemoration of the printing of the 
Bible in English (Miles Coverdale’s translation, 
March, 1535) was very general throughout England. 
It took the form of sermons preached on the sub- 
ject. I can perfectly remember that it was called 
the tercentenary. As a by the sermons were 
printed, it is most likely that the word centenary 
will appear on the title-page or in the body of the 
sermop. A search through the published sermons 
of that year will, no doubt, afford the desired in- 
formation. E. Leaton Bienxrnsorr. 


Nevitte M.L. at Hien (7" vi. 48). 
—In looking again at the document quoted by me 
at the reference ‘ Hampton Poyle’ (7 S. v. 350), I 
regret I inadvertently copied the word to which 
Mr. Jackson alludes as “ Pillingbere” instead of 
Pillengbere. The name would appear to have been 
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variously written at various times; but I cannot 
think Billingbloore, as given on the Staffordshire 
inscription, to be correct. The most recent spelling 
is Billingbear. I should much like to know the 
derivation and meaning of this curious place- 
name, 

If Mr. Jackson will refer to Sir Bernard 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ under “‘ Bray- 
brooke,” he will find a full account of Sir Henry 
Neville, from whom the present peer is lineally de- 
scended, together with his ancestry and descend- 
ants up to present date. I am sorry I cannot just 
now furnish him with the name of the eldest 
daughter’s husband ; she herself does not appear 
at all in the pedigree. C. 


Billingbear, near Waltham St. Lawrence, has 
been in the possession of the Nevilles from the 
time of Sir Henry Neville (grandson of George 
Neville, Lord Abergavenny), who died 1593, until 
about a year ago, when his descendant Lord Bray- 
brooke sold it. It was formerly written Billing- 
bere. The second Sir Henry Neville of Billing- 
bere, who died 1615, had a daughter Elizabeth, 
who married Sir Henry Berkeley, of Yarlington, 
Somerset. Constance Russe. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Billingbear, between Twyford and Bracknel, 
Berks, is still one of the seats of Neville, Lord 
Braybrooke. Neither Pillingbere nor Billingblore 
is correct according to local modern usage. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sir Edward Neville, of Billingbere, co. Berks, 
was ambassador to France, but lost favour at court, 
having been suspected of being implicated in the 
Essex plot. He was attainted and fined 5,000l., 
and died in 1615. By his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir Henry Killigrew (who married, secondly, Geo. 
Carlton, Bishop of Chichester), he had five 
daughters: Elizabeth, married, first, Wm. Glover, 
secondly, Sir Henry Berkeley, and thirdly, Thomas 
Dyke, M.D.; Catherine, married Sir Richard 
Brooke, of Norton ; Frances, married, first, Sir 
Richard Worsley, and secondly, Jerome Brett ; 
Mary, married Sir Edw. Lewknor ; and Dorothy, 
married R. Catlyn. 

Sir Edward Neville’s father was Sir Henry 
Nevile, of Billingbere, gentleman of the privy 
chamber to Hen. VIII. and Edward VL; his 
mother was Sir Henry’s first wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir J. Gresham. His grandfather, Sir 
Edward Neville, at one time a great favourite of 
Henry VIIL., was attainted and beheaded in 1538. 
He was the son of George, second Lord Aberga- 
venny, who died in 1492. B. F. Scarzerr. 

Lausanne. 


Portucugse Revotvtion 1x 1640 (7 vi. 


revolution, does not mention anything about James 
D'Arcy, although he gives a long account of the 
short regency. The abbé, writing of the events 
immediately following the election of Don Juan, 
Duke of Braganza, says :-— 

“Les amis du duc de Bragance déclarérent unanime- 
ment l’archevéque de Lisbonne Président du Conseil et 
Lieutenant-Général pour le roi,” 

Then he continues that the archbishop demurred, 
saying that the post was fit for a general, not for 
him, but finally to rule on condition that 
the Archbishop of Braga was his colleague till the 
arrival of the king. The Archbishop of Braga (Dom 
Sebastian Mattos de Norognia) being a friend of 
Spain, haughtily refused to join the Archbishop of 
Lisbon (d’Acugna). Then the bistory proceeds :— 

“ Ainsi l’archevéque de Lisbonne s’en trouva chargé 
seul, et on lui donna pour conseillers d’ Etat, Dom Michel 
d’ Almeida, Pierre Mendoze, et Dom Antoine d’Almada,”’ 
Then the archbishop sent orders to the magistrates 
of the towns to have the Duke of Braganza pro- 
claimed king, and forthwith set himself to get all 
things ready for a magnificent reception of the 
new prince, who was hourly expected. 

JuLivs STEGGALL. 


Miguel Vasconcellos, the hated secretary of state, 
was shot, and the vice-queen, Margaret of Savoy, 
seized on December 1. The Duke of Braganza was 
immediately proclaimed King of Portugal. He 
was then living at Villaviciosa, and to him mes- 
sengers were sent with the news. His friends in 
Lisbon assembled at the palace, when the Arch- 
bishop of Lisbon was unanimously chosen Pre- 
sident of the Council and Lord-Lieutenant of 
Portugal until the king’s arrival. At first the 
archbishop refused the office, as in his opinion 
they had more need of a good general at their 
head than a man of his character. However, being 
pressed by the Assembly to accept the place, he 
consented to it on condition that he might have 
the Archbishop of Braga for his colleague. The 
last-named prelate declined, ‘‘so that the whole 
Burden of the publick Affairs fell upon the Arch- 
bishop of Lisbon: to ease him of part of which 
they gave him for Assistants Don Miguel d’Al- 
meida, Pedro Mendoza, and Don Antonio d’Al- 
mada.” On December 6 the king entered Lisbon, 
and on December 15 was, “with all the Magnifi- 
cence imaginable,” crowned. 

The above is chiefly taken from “The Revolu- 
tions of Portugal, written in French by the Abbot 
de Vertot, of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions. 
Done into English from the last French Edition,” 
a scarce book, so I am told, published in 1721. It 
has a dedication to his grace Philip, Duke of 
Wharton, signed by Gabriel Roussillon. M. 
de Vertot’s account is full and unbiassed. There 
is no mention of Mr. James Darcy in any way. 
Possibly he, like Lemos and Coreo, “two rich 


49)—The Abbé de Vertot, in his history of this 


Citizens,” may, as they did, have sympathized 
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with the revolution and contributed substantial 
help; but the statement that he or any one else 
bore the title of king between December 1 and 6 
does not appear possible. 
H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
Aylestone Rectory, Leicester. 


Tue Sarum Missat (7 480; vi. 15).—I 
wonder that any question of the bibliography of 
the Sarum Missal could arise without some reference 
either to Mr. Dickinson’s exhaustive catalogue in 
the prefatory matter of his edition of the Sarum 
Missal (London, Parker & Co.), or to Mr. Weale’s 
valuable ‘ Bibliographia Liturgica’ (London, Qua- 
ritch), p. 178. r. Dickinson’s bibliography ap- 
pears to me to be perhaps the fuller of the two, 
such as might be expected in a special monograph. 

In 1882 I found in the library of the University 
of Bologna a folio Sarum Missal, described in the 
catalogue as printed at Venice by Jo. de Hertzog 
de Landoja in 1494; it was imperfect both at 

inning and end, and the whole of the calendar 
disappeared. The means of verifying the 
accuracy of the catalogue were thus no longer at 
hand, but I fancy that the statement in the 
catalogue is correct, having been made before the 
title-page or colophon wes tet, because the edition 
corresponds in all the notes that I took with the 
copy which formerly belonged to Mr. Sherbrooke, 
of Oxton, but which was sold at Sotheby’s a little 
more than a year ago. Mr. Sherbrooke’s copy ap- 
from Mr. Dickinson’s list to be the only copy 
nown to him, and the whereabouts of a second 
copy of the same handsome and early edition may 
be worthy of note. J. Wicxaam Leas. 
Braemar, N.B. 


Waker tHe (7 v. 388; vi. 
31).—What was Walker’s personal appearance ? 
Joaquin Miller describes him as having 

A piercing eye, a princely air, 

A presence like a chevalier, 

Half angel and half Lucifer, 
The author of ‘ Camp Notes,’ published in Cham- 
bers’s Journal for 1867, makes one of his characters, 
described as a devoted follower of Walker's, speak 
of him thus :— 

“Walker was just about the meanest little cuss ever 
you see. He was scarce five foot four in height, pale an’ 

r-looking, with sloping shoulders, thin legs, an’ big 

ect...... His eyes were the only point Walker had that 
was noticeable. Thunder! those were eyes as would 
scare a starved tiger at sundown.” 

These descriptions agree in one particular only, and 
if the latter is correct (and it seems unlikely that 
it is a mere 7 sketch) Joaquin Miller has 
somewhat exceeded the bounds of ae licence. 

. L. 


Onap Pennies (7" §. vi. 7, 97).—The ‘ Hand- 
book for Lichfield Cathedral,’ by John Hewitt 
(1875), contains the following passage, p. 53 :— 


“Dr, Harwood writes, ‘For many the country 
congregations of churches made annual processions to 
the cathedral, as to their mother church, and contributed 
towards the support of the fabric by an annual donation 
at the High Altar. This was called Whitsun-farthings or 
Pentecostals, because it was usually given on Midlent or 
Whitsunday ; and at Lichfield it was called Chad-pennies 
or Chad-farthings, in allusion to the founder of the 
cathedral.’—‘ Hist. of Lichfield,’ 109.” 

J. F. 

Liverpool, 


Parisn Cavrca (7* iv. 368, 
490; v. 57).—On looking through my father’s 
papers I found the print of the old church to 
which he refers in his reply to Cuurcuman’s 
query, and which he must have forgotten that he 
possessed. It is a picturesque old building, and 
the exterior is well described in the quotation 
from Horsfield. The print has on it, “ Gent. 
Mag., June, 1834.” E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


La Prata (7@ §. v. 109).—The Italian im- 
migration into the Argentine and Uruguayan 
Republics has as yet in no way affected the lan- 
guage of these countries. The Italian immigrants 
hail from so many provinces that their own dialects 
are widely different ; and they prefer communicating 
with one another in broken Spanish. Their 
children, born in their adopted country, are edu- 
cated in the national schools, and can very seldom 
speak their fathers’ tongue. This is not the case 
with the Basque and British children. 

An attempt to establish Italian schools in the 
Italian quarter of the city of Buenos Aires was a 
failure; and was very rightly censured by the 
leading native papers. Nevertheless the Patria 
Italiana, one of the most powerful organs of the 
Argentine press, is written in Italian. 

Of the South American Republics that in which 
the purest Spanish is spoken is Chili. In the 
Argentine Confederation, as also in Uruguay and 
Paraguay, there are some radical differences in the 
pronunciation of Spanish, though the orthography 
in the same as in Spain. The c before ¢,i and y is 
not + “> but pronouriced as s, &c. 

In the Argentine Confederation there are dia- 
lectic variants. The peasant elides the d of the 
past participle of the first conjugation; he pro- 


nounces the Jl like a French j; he frequently con- . 


verts the j into a Spanish h (not aspirated) ; like the 
Araucanian, he says huaca for vaca; he pronounces 
bue as gue. But it would require a paper of some 
length to note the eo mee of the Argentine 
dialectic Spanish. ere it of sufficient general 
interest, it would be a labour of love for me to 
tabulate the changes that have occurred in the 
language of this country since it ceased to be a 
colony of Spain. 
The language that has been most introduced into 
Argentine Spanish is English. They speak here of 
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speech,” “high life,” ‘‘ dogeart,” jockey,” 
“tandem,” “club,” “meeting,” &c.; but these 
words are still essentially foreign. Apropos of 
this I transcribe the following from the Standard, 
the leading English newspaper in Buenos Aires : 

“Unless something is done to prevent it, Argentine 
Spanish will run a serious risk of degenerating into 
something very like pigeon English, Up to the present 
we have the words Meeting, Lunch, Sanvich, Sport 
ppemmemness Esport), the barbarism Sportivo, and lastly 
the villainously corrupt verb Regatear, supposed to ex- 
press Boat-racing.* Surely something ought to be done 
to put a stop to such wholesale slaughtering of the 
innocents.” 

May I finally, with all deference, protest against 
such a misnomer as the “La Plata” being applied 
presumably to the Argentine Confederation, and 
that in ‘ N. & Q.,’ professedly a journal for literary 
men? La Plata is the name of an estuary in the 
continent of South America. It is further the 
name of a city, the capital of the province of Buenos 
Aires. Said province is one of the fourteen con- 
federate states bearing the collective name of the 
Argentine Republic. The national capital is the 
federal city of Buenos Aires, where sit the Houses 
of Senators and Deputies. The other countries 
connected with the River Plate are (1) Uruguay, 
or the Banda Oriental, capital Monte Video, and 
(2) Paraguay, capital Asuncion. Until 1810 these 

countries formed the vice-royalty of “Rio 
de la Plata.” I would almost apologize in proffering 
this information, which should be an insult to every 
educated Englishman. H. Gresoy. 


Divorce §. v. 507).—The doctrine of the 
Church of Scotland on this subject is authorita- 
tively expressed in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, where (chap. xxiv. § 6) we read, “yet 
nothing but adultery, or such wilfal desertion as 
can no way be remedied by the Church or civil 
magistrate, is cause sufficient of dissolving the 
bond of marriage.”+ The Westminster Confession 
was approved by the Kirk in 1647, and by Parlia- 
ment in 1649, and has been common law in Scot~- 
land for the last two hundred years. Its generous 
treatment of the injured spouse, however, does 
not appear to have been sanctioned by the Kirk 
prior to 1647. Up till that date the doctrine of 
the Roman Church seems to have prevailed. The 
Second Book of Discipline (1581) mentions no 
“sufficient grounds” of divorce; but that is pro- 


* With regard to Regatear, it is dless to state that 
the Standard has got out of its depth. The verb is 
perfectly Spanish, and correctly applied to boat-racing, 
and was used in that sense when Regatta was still a 
foreign word in the English language. Pror. SKEAT 
alludes to the verb under the head of “ Regatta,” and 
derives it from re, again, and catar (captare), to taste, try, 
&c, It is sometimes found spelt recatear (Lanemendi), in 
its to haggle. 

e Scripture referred to is Matt, xix. 
ix. 8, 9, and 


bably due to the fact that Kirk and State were 
then at variance about the jurisdiction in such 
causes—the Kirk claiming that “ because the con- 
junctione of marriages pertaynes to the ministrie, 
the cause of adherents [adherence] and divorce- 
ments aucht also to pertaine to them, as naturallie 
annexit thereto”* while the Regent and Privy 
Council maintained that the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion here had been—as Blackstone says the inter- 
vention of the priest in the marriage contract 
itself was in England—“ merely juris positivi, and 
not juris naturalis aut divinis.” Again, in 
First Book of Discipline (1560), there is no 
mention of desertion, but (chap. xiii. 6): “ Mar- 
riage once lawfully contracted may not be dis- 
solved at man’s pleasure, as our Master Christ 
Jesus doth witnes, unlesse adulterie be com- 
mitted,” &c. At the same time it is worth observ- 
ing that in some divorce causes tried before the 
Church courts during the period from the Refor- 
mation till 1564, when the Commissary Court of 
Edinburgh was erected by royal charter, desertion 
was coupled with adultery as ground for claiming 
divorce.t And in cases of scandal prior to 1647, 
our records show that Presbyteries and Kirk 
Sessions had constantly to deal with a prevalent 
belief among spouses that desertion, equally with 
adultery, of itself dissolved the marriage bond. 
know of no case, however, in which the Church 
court gave effect to this contention, and there 
can be no doubt that it is in order to correct this 
popular error that the Westminster Confession 
has, immediately following the quotation I have 
given: “ Wherein a public and orderly course of 
proceeding is to be observed, and the persons con- 
cerned in it not left to their own wills and discre- 
tion in their own case.” 
The Manse, Saline, Fife. 


Enquirer will find the doctrine of the Pres- 
byterian Church on the subject of divorce fully 
stated and supported on Scriptural grounds in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, chap. xxiv. 
paragraphs 5 and 6. In the latter paragraph he 
will also find an answer to his second query. 

W. 
112, Gower Street, W.C. 


In the Confession of Faith, approved by “ the 
General Assemblie of the Kirk of Scotland,” 
printed in London, 1651, I find under chap. xxiv., 
‘Of Marriage and Divorce,’ par. v. ('): “In the 
case of adultery after marriage, it is lawfull for 
the innocent party to sue out a divorce (™). And 
after divorce to marry another, as if the offending 
party were dead (").” The marginal notes are 


* Peterkin’s ‘ Booke of the Universal Kirk of Scot- 
land,’ Edin,, 1839 (Assembly, 1570), p. 124. 

+ Some curious reports of such causes are to be found 
in the Kirk Session Records of St. Andrews (1559- 


1563), printed in ‘ Maitland Club Miscell.,’ vol. iii. 
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«() Mat. j. 19, 20.” “(™) Mat. v. 31, 32.” 
“(®) Mat. xix. 9; Rom. vii. 2, 3.” 
Atrrep Cu, Jonas. 
Swansea. 


The only authentic publication of the Pres- 
byterian Church on this matter is chap. xxiv. of 
the Confession of Faith. Article vi. chap. xxiv. 
reads as follows: — 

“ Although the corruptions of man be such as is apt 

to study arguments unduly to put asunder those whom 
God hath joyned together in marriage: yet nothing but 
adultery or such wilful desertion as can no way be 
remedied by the Church or Civil Magistrate, is cause 
sufficient for dissolving the bond of Marriage, wherein a 
publick and ordinary course of proceeding is to be ob- 
served, and the persons concerned in it not left to their 
own wills and discretion in their own case,” 
In the appended notes the Scriptural references 
are stated. Should your correspondent wish 
further information, I will endeavour to apply it 
by letter. Frazer, F.R.O.S8.1. 

20, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


Srerrzes (7 S. v. 226, 393, 514; vi. 
77).—There is a rather remarkable vane on the 
tower of the parish church of Hendon, Middlesex. 
It is in the form of the cognizance of St. John, the 
flag-bearing lamb. It is said to measure six feet 
from the feet of the lamb to the top of the flag. 
I have not actually measured it, but have compared 
it with the stature of a man standing on the roof 
of the tower, and should say that these dimensions 
were nearly correct. Its origin and age are not 
known, but the Knights of St. John held consider- 
able property in the parish. E. T. Evans. 

68, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Ancient Views or tHE Zoprac (7 §. v, 406; 
vi. 53).—In answer to a letter which I addressed 
to Prof. Max Miiller on this subject, he writes 
(under date Oxford, July 28), “The modern 
date of the zodiacal representations found in 
India is now admitted by all Sanskrit scholars.” 
My inquiry had special reference to the repre- 
sentation from Verdepettah, given in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1772, which in several 
respects gave me the impression of being certainly 
not more ancient than the Christian era, and I 
am glad to find my view confirmed by so high 
an authority. 

Many of the ideas put forth in Miss Rolles- 
ton’s ‘Mazzaroth’ can only mislead. The so- 
called Denderah zodiac (it is figured also in the 
* Penny Cyclopedia’ and in Mr. Lockyer’s ‘Star- 
gazing ’) is not a zodiac, and is certainly not more 
ancient than the time of the Ptolemies. 

Undoubtedly the oldest existing representation 
of constellations (some of which are zodiacal) is 
that on the Babylonian black stone in the British 
Museum. The lower part of this stone is covered 
by a cuneiform inscription containing a grant of 


land. On the top are two symbols of the sun 
and one of the moon, around which are a number 
of figures of animals, probably representing con- 
stellations, some of which agree with their present 
names, whilst others are more difficult to under- 
stand. A good engraving of them is given in 
the second volume of Prof. Rawlinson’s ‘ Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World.’ 
The most probable meaning I can suggest for 
their representation on the stone is to signify 
that the grant of land was to be perpetual, and 
last as long as the sun, moon, and stars should 
endure. But why the symbol for the sun should 
be given twice I cannot even conjecture. 


W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath, 


THeatricat Print §. vi. 69).—Com- 
mencing from the left as we see them, the subjects 
in the print described, ‘The Theatrical Steel Yard, 
1750, are in the following order: Mrs. Cibber, - 
Quinn, Mrs. Bellamy, Rich, Woodward, 
and last (the man cheering), David Garrick. 


Anprew W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Tae First Cant Dictionary (7" §. v. 148).— 
According to the “Bibliography of Slang and Cant” 
on p. 300 of the ‘Slang Dictionary’ (London, 
1865), Harman’s ‘ Caveat,’ &c., the first edition of 
which appeared in 1566, contains the earliest dic- 
tionary of the cant language. A. Fats. 

Hamburg. 


Tarnkets (7 §. vi. 27).—According to Miége 
(1701) and Bailey (1733) the meaning of trinkets 
is “toys, gew-gaws,” and also the highest sail of a 
ship. Fenning’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1761) gives “ toys ; 
a showy ornament worn chiefly by women”; and 
Johnson’s (1785) “1. Toys; ornaments of dress ; 
superfluities of decoration. 2. Things of no great 
value,” &c., with the remark, “ This Skinner de- 
rives somewhat harshly from tringuet French, 
trinchetto Italian, a topsail. I rather imagine it 
corrupted from tricket, some petty finery or decora- 
tion.” J. ManseErcu. 

Liverpool. 


Brooxe or Astiey (7" §, iv. 87; vi. 43). 
—James Finlayson’s ‘Genealogy of the Brooke 
Families,’ privately printed at Manchester in 1869, 
gives a pedigree of Brooke of Astley Hall, com- 
mencing with Sir Peter Brooke, of Astley and 
Mere, who died at Astley Hall in 1685. His 
second son, Richard, succeeded to Astley, and 
married Margaret Charnock, by whom he had (1) 
Peter, his heir ; (2) William, of London, woollen 
merchant ; (3) Robert, of Knutsford ; (4) Thomas, 
of Gray’s Inn and Chorley; and (5) Margaret. 
The fourth son, Thomas, heads the pedigree of 
Brooke of Wilmslow and Prestbury. He married, 
Dec. 23, 1679, Ann Williamson, and had eight 
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children, from the second of whom descends Mr. 
Edward Brooke, of Pabo, Conway. If, as Mr. 
Harwoop says, Margaret Charnock’s parents were 
not married till 1649, her son could not be the 
same person as the Thomas Brooke, of Gray’s Inv, 
who married Ann Williamson in 1679, and so 
Finlayson’s pedigree breaks down. Finlayson’s 
reputation as a genealogist was by no means high ; 
his pedigrees have usually weak places in them, 
where he has assumed a connexion it would be 
impossible to prove. Ernest Axon. 
66, Murray Street, Higher Broughton, 


Avurnors oF Quotations Wantep (6" viii. 
419).— 

Death distant? No, alas! he's ever with us, &c. 
This quotation is a portioa of the motto in ‘The Abbot,’ 
chap. xxxiii, The lines quoted are from the poem or the 
play of ‘The Spanish Father,’ the author of which is not 
given by Sir Walter Scott. Frepk. RULE. 


7% 8, v, 449, 518; vi, 58.) 

Woe comes with manhood, as light comes with day. 
There is a parallel thought with the above in Sir Walter 
Scott’s historical romance ‘The Abbot,’ chap. ix. Mag- 
dalen Graeme thus bids good-morrow to her grandson 
Roland: “And thou hast started thus early from thy 
couch to catch the first breath of the dawn! But it is 
not well, my Roland. Enjoy slumber while thou canst, 
the time is not far behind when the waking eye must be 
thy portion as well as mine.” Frevk, RvLE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Christopher Wordsworth, —- of Lincoln, 1807-1885. 
By John Henry Overton and Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
(Rivingtons.) 

Ir is proverbially difficult to write a satisfactory bio- 
phy. The dangers which surround any one who sets 
imself such a task are much increased when the subject 

of it is a man whose chief demands on the memory of 

who come after him have arisen from the part he 
took in theological movements and religious controversy. 

Time is a healer, not of sorrows only, but of animosities, 

We think kindly now of our political enemies of but a 

very few years ago, but religious hatred dies hard. The 

problems that encompass being are the same now as they 
were ten years or ten centuries ago, and many of us hate 
as fervently those of the past who have, according to our 
thinking, misinterpreted the flickering beams of light 
which intermittently flash from behind 
The half uplifted curtain 
Of that mystery which hangs behind the creeds 

as if they were personal enemies. Christopher Words- 

worth was one who took an active part in nearly all the 

great religious controversies of his time. With a gentle- 
ness of character which reminded some of those who 
knew him best of the gentle saint of Assisi, he was also 

& man of war; one who was never slack in plunging 

into the turmoil of battle in defence of any of those 

principles around which the emotions of his nature had 

entwined themselves, He was a High Churchman of a 

most advanced type, but it was the churchmanship of 

Laud and Andrewes, not that of the modern Tractarians, 

who saw much to admire in the modern Latin Com- 

munion. On all matters connected with the Papal 
he was a Protestant of the most pronounced tint, 


In classical learning he had few, if any, superiors, and 
the use he made if it was admirable. Though much of 
the new knowledge regarding Greek and Roman life had 
only come to light after he had become engaged in ecclesi- 
astical work, he seems to have kept abreast with every 
fresh discovery. It is a matter of controversy among 
adepts in that special branch of study whether the 
interpretation he put on the leading facts of the history 
of the early Church was true or false. Those who follow 
the traditional teaching, and those who have accepted 
the theories put forward by certain German and French 
teachers and their English copyiste, tell us that here he 
was in absolute darkness. The fragments of information 
we possess are so few, and the dust of battle is at present 
so stifling, that none but experts ought to venture to give 
an opinion. 

That which makes the present volume so charming 
is the picture of domestic happiness it presents. A 
calumny is abroad that highly intellectual men, espe- 
cially those who have a marked tinge of poetry and 
combativeness in their nature, are usually not a success 
in their domestic relations. We believe this to be a mere 
falsehood, invented by the stupid, who are jealous of all 
those who turn their intellects to good account, How- 
ever it may be with the many, these poses show that in 
his relations to all the members of his household and 
family Bishop Wordsworth was a model that it would be 
well for weaker souls to try to imitate. 

We have read this volume with more pleasure than 
we can describe, Not only is it a life of a wise and good 
man ; it also presents a picture of many things which 
have come to pass during the last seventy years which 
will have its value for the social historian of the future. 

We have only detected one error, and that on a minute 
local matter, Few of our readers, we trust, remember a 
silly controversy raised by a clergyman a to per- 
mit the title “ reverend” to be applied to a Wesleyan 
minister upon the tombstone of his daughter. In con- 
nexion with this, Owston Ferry, in the Isle of Axholme, 
is spoken of. There is no such place as Owston Ferry. 
Owston is one of the old parishes which has existed from 
the beginning of things, so far as Lincolnshire history is 
known, Ferry, Kinnard’s Ferry, or Kinal Ferry, is a 
hamlet in this parish, on the bank of the Trent, The 
boundary between the two is known. It wasa few years 
ago, and we believe is still, marked by a stone. If, when 
speaking of Owston, it be necessary to mention the ham- 
let, Owston with Ferry is the proper form, This error 
has for some years past been common in newspapers, but 
it is a pity that it should have found its way into a 
scholarly book, which will hereafter be quoted as an 
authority. 


Paul’s Principles of the History of Language. Trans- 
lated by H, A. Strong, LL.D. Boaneteehan & Co.) 
Dr. Srrone has done well in introducing Prof. Paul's 
‘Principien der Sprachgeschichte’ to English readers, 
since, though of books on + 4 ~ there is no lack, there 
is nothing quite similar to this treatise in our language. 
We may say at once that it is tough reading, being an 
analytical and highly philosophical investigation into the 
evolution and growth of language, its morphology and 
psychological development. The result is a pretty stiff 
combination of metaphysics and linguistics, the meta- 

physics not unfrequently preponderating. 

Prof. Paul holds that there is no science of culture 
whose method can be brought to such a degree of per- 
fection as that of the science of language, and the 
central idea of his book is to trace the development of 
language from the reciprocal influence which individuals 
exert upon each other. Of special value and interest is 
chap. xxii.,on “ Mixture in Language,” and the important 
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modifications, both in sense and form, that are produced 
in words by analogy, whether real or imaginary. Akin 
to this is the process of “ contamination " (as the author 
terms it in chap. viii., using the word in the c assical sense), 
by which two synonymous forms of expression iorce them- 
selves into i simult ly and give rise to 
a new form, which exhibits elements of both, just as A 
child developes a likeness to each of its parents. This 
twofold origination of many words and forms of speech 
has been much lost sight of, and Prof. Paul does good 
service in putting it prominently forward. Students of 
folk-etymology will here find some interesting specimens 
to add to their collections, 
Prof. Paul holds that creation in the department of 
age has never wholly c , and he agrees with 
Mr. Wedgwood in recognizing the onomatopoetic faculty 
as still active in evolving new words. In the use of 
these elementary “ sound-signs " he would even concede 
language to many beasts, as their conventional calls of 
warning or enticement represent a stage of development 
through which human speech also must have passed. 
The book altogether is a suggestive one, and a worthy 
representative of the scientific school of philology. A 
misprint not noticed in the Errata is“ ripyey ” (p. 153) 
for réyyev. 


The Life of Mrs. Catherine Clive. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A., F.S.A. (Reader.) 
To the series of “ Lives of Actors,’ published by Mr. 
Reader, Mr, Fitzgerald has added a biography of Kitty 
Clive. His facile pen is well calculated to do justice to 
this sprightliest and most inspired of comedians, and the 
memoir is vivacious and agreeable, A reference to the 
columns of ‘ N, & Q.’ would bave enabled the author to 
expand and to rectify some portions of the information 
he affords. Much new and valuable matter is now, 
however, for the first time supplied. Indefatigable in 
his researches into the history i the stage, Mr. Fitzgerald 
bas dragged to light records that had escaped the painful 
and diligent investigations of Genest. Apart, accord- 
ingly, from the pleasure that is afforded by the sketch 
of a brilliant life passed in close association with men 
such as Garrick, Horace Walpole, Dr. Johneon, and others 
of no less eminence, the memoir is valuable as an addition 
to our knowledge of stage history during the brightest 
period of its records, An — portrait is prefixed to 
o volume that is sure to find a place in every dramatic 
rary. 


Tue Universal Review, No. IV., contains a pleasant 
article by the editor, ‘In Memoriam Frank Holl.’ This 
is accompanied by a drawing from life of the painter, 
by Renouard, and by reproductions of four of Holl’s 
illustrations to the novels of ~_— A facsimile 
water-colour sketch, by Felix, of William Dorrington, 
the cricketer, is given with Mr, Gale’s pleasant ‘ Half a 
Century of Cricket.’ There is also a full-page repro- 
duction of a head by Rossetti. Mr. James Gilbert, 
A.R.A., writes on ‘Couleur in Sculpture.’ Mr. Henry 
James and Mr. Lewis Morris are also among the con- 
tributors, 


Parts VI. and VII. have been issued of The Cyclopedia 

ts treated at length are “ Pedagogy,” “ Philology,” 
“ Pupil Teachers,” and “ The Reformation.” _ 


A new and cheaper edition has been issued by Messrs, 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh of Mr, Chaplin Ayr- 
ton’s Child Life in Japan and Japanese Chil Storves. 
The ae illustrations are preserved, and the volume is 
cones pads as a work of art and as a contribution 

olk-iore, 


Messrs, Wriiis & Sormeran have issued a series of 
their catalogues of second-hand books, constituting a 
useful volume of reference for the collector and the 
bibliographer. 


Books received include An Introduction to the Science 
and Practice of Photography, by Chapman Jones, F.I.C., 
F.C.8., with illustrations (Iliffe & Son); The Emperor 
Frederick I1T, and the Crown Prince, by Joseph Lawton, 
with twelve illustrations (Scott); and a translation of 
Count Tolstoi’s grim and powerful drama The Dominion 
of Darkness (Vizetelly), the performance of which was 
prohibited in Russia. 


Mr. Wiii1aM CuAppett, F.S.A., died on the 20th inst., 
at his residence, Upper Brook Street. He was born in 
1810. Apart from his ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’ 2 vols., 1855-59, and his ‘ History of Music,’ the 
publication of which began in 1874, he edited, wholly or 
in part, many antiquarian works, including the ‘ Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ now in the hands of the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworth, Bishop Percy’s folio MS. of ‘ Ballads and 
Romances,’ ‘The Crown Garland of Golden Roses,’ 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy” &c. He was 
during many years a contributor to ‘ x. & Q.,’ and his 
stores of out-of-the-way erudition were constantly at our 
service. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
cogent, Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Mr. D. D. Gruper, 118, Bazar Gate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, India, writes as follows :—“ Some time ago I 
asked the meaning of the expressions ‘Sussarara’ and 
‘ Tattering a kip.’ In reply to correspondents I was 
referred to certain back numbers which, unfortunately, 
I do not possess, Will any of your numerous readers 
who has the same kindly take the trouble to refer to 
them, and send me a MS, copy of the same? Replies 
may be sent direct to me, when they will be thankfully 
acknowledged : ‘ Sussa * 6th 8, ix, 85, 132; ‘ Tatter- 
ing a kip,’ 3°48. viii, 483, 526; ix, 48; 5t S, viii. 508; 
ix, 117, 275.” 

ARCHIBALD CARMICHAEL (“ Carmichael Family of Clap- 
perton Hall”).—If you will send full address we will 
put you in communication with a contributor occupied 
with researches similar to your own. 

J. W. Atutsoy.—Niggling appears in Cassell’s ‘ Dic- 
per It is derived from nig, the source of niggardly, 
and other words involving an iea of littleness, 

CornigENpuUM.—P. 137, col. 2, 1. 7 from bottom, for 
“ Palucius” read Patricius. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher””—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64; 
post free, 94d. 
SRADCEAWS RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
8d. ; post free, > 
BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s. 4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY: 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s, 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to PRANCE. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, ls. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s, 
SRADEEAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 


BRADSHAW HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d.; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s.; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d, Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 
charges, 


Passport Cases from 1s, 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s. 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-8TREET, E.C, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THIS MONTH'S PART contains the SERIAL STORY, entitled 


AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &c. 


The SERIAL STORY, 


R E D T W ER 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c. 
OLD RICHMOND. FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


A JEW FLOWERS, WILD and CUL-| patZAc and HIS SECRETARY. 


PEN and INK VILLAGE SKETCHES. 
A TRAGIC PAGE from the HISTORY of 


The LAND of the PINK PEARL. 
The NORTH-WEST MOSQUITO. 


an OLD CITY. 
STARS and their AGES. BIRD LEGENDS. 


DR. JOHN DEE, DUBLIN, MATHEMA- |The BISHOP’S MISTAKE: a Story in 
TICIAN and ASTROLOGER. Three Chapters. 


NOW READY, price SIXPENCE, 


| . THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Containing EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES, &c, 


Subceribers can be supplied direct from the Office. 
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